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NUTTING TIME. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 





“@),—frnit loved of boyhood !—the old days recalling, 
Gahen wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were falling !’—wurrtier. 
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A Superb Picture for Every Sub- 
scriber. 


See another page fora full description of this 
very beautiful picture which every subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist for 1884 is to receive. 





Cheapest Journal in the World. 


The other leading monthly periodicals continue 
to charge $4 a year subscription price. We shall 
continue to furnish the American Agriculturist dur- 
ing 1884 at the low price of $1.50, notwithstand- 
ing the great improvements made in every de- 
Read elsewhere the inducements for 





partment. 
new subscribers, whose names are forwarded now. 





HOW TO 


SAVE & MAKE 
MONEY. 


Do not fail to read the article under the above 
heading on page 541 of this paper. It is full of 


interest, and applies to all the readers of the 





ImerikanischerAericultuis 


See page 540. 


ee 


100,000 More! 


That is the number of additional subscribers we 
propose to have for 1884. We invite the co-opera- 
tion of our subscribers to aid us in securing them, 
and as an inducement to them to do so, we offer the 
great variety of articles fully described in the 
Premium List. If any subscriber has lost or mis- 
laid this elegant Premium List, sent as a supple- 
ment to the October number, we shall be pleased to 
forward another on application to us by postal card. 


—_ oe — 
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This is not a puzzle, but a plain statement of a 


truth, a full explanation of which is presented on 





page 539 of this number of the Am. Agriculturist. 


AGRICULTURIST. 


American Agriciuturist, men, women, and children. | 
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FOR NOVEMBER, 


Surface drains made in autumn carry off the ex- 
cess of water during fall and winter months. They 
will also remove valuable fertilizing material, espe- 
cially if well-decomposed manure has been applied 
as a top-dressing to land. Deep, open drains may 
be dug during late autumn. It is better to finish 
the work in athorough manner, as far as the drains 
go. Asmall part of a wet field, well drained, is 
better than half-made ditches over a larger area, 
The great mistake in constructing drains is, to 
partly dig them one season, with the expectation 
of finishing the work at some future time. 

Corn is husked with the greatest ease and comfort 
while in the field, if this work is done before cold 
weather sets in. There are several devices for the 
fingers to aid in removing the husks. A very good 
husking-hook may be made from a piece of strap- 
iron, with leather loops for the fingers. A simple 
wooden peg is a.1 that some good huskers wish. It is 
important to wash the hands thoroughly after each 
half Cay of husking, and use some substance to 
keep the skin soft and prevent cracking. An oint- 
ment made of two ounces of oil of almonds, 
half an ounce of spermacetti, one drachm of white 
wax, and one ounce of glycerine, may be prepared 
by any druggist, and is excellent for hands which 
are roughened by cold weather and raw winds. 
If this or a similar ointment is applied to the 
hands, warmed in at evening, and old kid gloves 
worn during the night, the hands will be much 
softened by morning. 

Root crops should be gathered before the ground 
freezes. Mangels are more tender than turnips, 
and the latter may remain undug until there is 
danger of their being frozen fast in the soil. The 
tops make fine fodder for live stock when given 
with hay and grain. 

Fall plowing may be done so long as the weather 
will permit. Every acre turned in the fall helps 
forward the work of the busy months of spring. 
The effect upon clay soil is specially beneficial, 
making it more porous, and facilitating important 
chemical changes. Fall plowing is one of the best 
methods of eradicating cut-worms, wire-worms, 
and many other insect pests, which pass the winter 
in the soil. 











> 
Notes on Live Stock. 

Horses should be kept out of all hard storms, 
which are frequent during this month. One of the 
best cures for a severe cold is a warm stable and 
perfect rest, with a good run in the yard or pas- 
ture on pleasant days. It is too late in the year to 
permit horses to remain out of doors through the 
night. Young colts and yearlings need plenty of 
nutritious food. Much depends upon the care 
which colts receive during their first winter. Oats 
are excellent for them ; if corn is used, it should be 
fed with wheat bran. Use the brush freely on all 
horses and colts, and keep the skin clean and active. 

Cows, which are to give milk through the winter, 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER.—See Third Cover Page. 
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need to be fed with special care at this time. If 
possible, the flow of milk must not be permitted 
to decrease. Mangels and sugar beets are exccl- 
lent, cut in slices and sprinkled with bran. The 
rule, that good feeding brings good manure, should 
be kept in mind in a judicious care of farm ani- 
mals during winter. Good feed in abundance is not 
enough ; it should be given with regularity. The 
habits of different animals have to be studied, and 
treated accordingly. Scarcely any two cows or 
horses have the same appetites. It is important to 
so mix und change the feed, that sameness may be 
avoided. A variety of food encourages healthful 
digestion, and upon this the profits of the owner 
largely depend. 

Sheep will bear more exposure than any other 
domestic animal, but even they winter poorly with- 
out a good shelter. Sheds and yards should now 
be put in order, that there may be no delays in 
getting the flocks into their winter quarters. Ewes 
should now be with young, excepting when late 
lambs are desired. Half a pint of corn per day 
will aid in keeping each ewe in a good condition. 
All weak sheep should be placed by themselves 
and fattened for market. It does not pay to keep 
second-rate animals. 


Pigs are most profitable if fattened and sold be- | 


fore mid-winter. A large part of the food is used 
up in simply maintaining the animal during the 
coldest winter weather. Well-bred swine will 
sometimes lose in weight during a severe storm. 
Give the pigs all the corn, or other feed, they will 
eat during the fattening period. Keep the pens 
clean, with an abundance of litter, and supply all 
needed pure water. 
os 
Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 


Over a large extent of territory November is one 
of the most uncertain of months; it may be the 
yeginning of a severe winter, or the end of a delight- 
fulautumn. The first object must be to secure the 
crops ; the next to prepare the orchards for winter, 
and, lastly, if the weather allows, to do whatever 
work may save a day in spring. 

The Care of Fruit.—Winter apples and pears 
should not be taken into the cellar until there is 
danger of freezing. They are much better off under 
a shed, so long as they can be kept there with 
safety. The fruit in undergoing the changes which 
take place in ripening, gives off heat, and the tem- 
perature of the cellar will rise from this cause. A 
thermometer should be kept in the cellar, and con- 
sulted. When it rises above thirty-five degrees, 
the windows should be opened. If fruit is stored 
in the house-cellar, establish, if possible, ventilation 
through a chimney. 

Draining the Orchard.—A wet soil is a most un- 
favorable site foran orchard. Fruit trees are often 
planted on such land with the intention of draining 
it the next year, or soon after. Half-done work 
is rarely completed. Other work seems more press- 
ing and the trees remain, year after year, with their 
roots in an unsuitable soil. As a consequence, the 
orchard is said to have “run out” before it has 
reached its full productiveness. Such orchards may 
usually be restored by draining, and in many locali- 
ties no season is more favorable for laying drains 
than the present. Other work is not so pressing as 
in spring, and laying drains may be continued un- 
til cold weather prevents. 


The Protection of Youny Orchards.—Young trees 
will be greatly injured, especially when the ground 
is covered with snow, if cattle, horses, or sheep, 
find access to them. Let the fences be in order, 
and the gates fastened by a wire or in other manner, 
to prevent opening.them. Mice and rabbits often 
do serious injury to young trees. Mice work under 
cover, and all weeds and rubbish should be raked 
from about the trunks, and sharp mounds of earth, 
a foot or more high, be made at the base of each. 
Mice will work under snow, if it is light and reaches 
above the mounds, and it is well to trample it firmly 
around each tree. Rabbits are most effectively kept 
off, on the large scale, by smearing the trees with 
blood from the slaughter-house, using a swab of 











corn husks. Rubbing the trunks with liver, or 
bloody meat, answers the purpose. <A shield of 
corn-stalks, or of laths, fastened by wire around 
the lower part of the trunks, will answer for a few 
trees. The boys should be encouraged to use traps ; 
rabbits are best for the table in early winter. 

Planting Fruit Trees.—Sufticient has been said on 
autumn planting in former months. How long it 
may be continued, will depend upon the season. 
Wherever the soil is in good condition, trees may 
still be planted, but by no means should they be 
set if the ground is partly frozen and unfit to come 
in contact with the roots. In such condition of the 
soil it will be better to heel-in the trees until spring. 

Stocks for Root-grafting.—The work of root-graft- 
ing is done in winter; the stocks are to be taken up 
before the ground freezes, and placed in the cellar, 
with their roots covered with saw-dust or moss. 

Cutting Cions.—Cions, whether to be used during 
the winter for root-grafting, or to be set in the 
branches of trees next spring, are much better if 
cut early, soon after the leaves have fallen. Cut 
only healthy, vigorcus shoots of last summer’s 
growth, from trees known to be true toname. Tie 
in bundles, placing a label with each variety, and 
for fear that this may be lost, cut on the lower end 
of one of the cions, a smooth place on which to 
write a naine or number. Saw-dust is by far the 
best material for packing them. Quince cuttings 
may be made now, and stored in moss or in earth. 

=" 
The Fruit Garden. 

Planting, as suggested last month, may be con- 
tinued, if the season is favorable. Protecting such 
plants as require a winter covering, should not be 
done too early; when the surface of the soil is 
slightly frozen, is quite soon enough. Strawberry 
beds need the covering over the ground rather 
than upon the plants, where it should be very 
slight. Straw, marsh hay, and leaves, are the usual 
materials ; in the absence of these, corn stalks 
are often employed. The tender kinds of rasp- 
berries are to be laid down and covered with earth. 
Where grape vines can be thus protected, it is 
useful, even for hardy kinds. 

Propagating.—Nothing gives those who are in- 
terested in gardening more pleasure than the mul- 
tiplication of their own plants. If not wanted for 
planting in their own gardens, they can have the 
satisfaction of presenting choice varieties to their 
friends. With many things in the fruit garden, 
the first step in propagating them is made at the 
fall pruning, as the portions removed in the opera- 
tion are those best suited for cuttings. 

Blackberries and Raspberries.—If the canes which 
bore the last season’s fruit were not cut away be 
fore, they should be removed now. In a private 
garden, the suckers usually afford all the new 
plants that may be needed. Nurserymen propa- 
gate them from root-cuttings. These are two or 
three inches long, mixed with earth in a box, 
which is kept in a cool cellar, care being taken 
that the earth does not get too dry. 

eg 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

In a well-managed garden, as soon as one crop is 
off, the ground is made ready for another, if the 
season allows. Instiff soils, especially, plowing or 
spading, and leaving them rough through the win- 
ter, greatly improves them. 

Preserving Roots in Winter.—Parsnips, salsify, and 
horseradish are not injured by hard freezing; all 
others must be stored for the winter, and a suf- 
ficient supply of the hardy kinds should also be 
taken up. We have described various methods of 
storing roots in back numbers of the American 
Ayriculturist. If the cellar is not too warm, a sup- 
ply for present use may be kept in boxes or barrels, 
and covered with earth, to prevent shrivelling. 

Cabbages.—The usual method is to pull the cab- 
bages, set them in a dry place, heads downwards, 
and on the approach of cold weather, cover with a 
coating of leaves up to the ends of the roots; 
light soil is often used instead of leaves. For fam- 
ily use, it is convenient to diga trench where water 
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soil adheres to the roots, close together, upright, 
in this. Make a sloping covering with boards. As 
cold weather cumes on, place a layer of leaves or 
straw over the heads. Soft cabbages thus treated. 
will very often form firm heads by spring. 

Asparagus and Rhubarb.—Though these plants 
are quite hardy, the beds will produce all the bet- 
ter and earlier if they have a covering of three or 
four inches of manure. All litter should be first 
cleared off, and if not already done, the aspara- 
gus tops should be burned. 

Crops Wintered in the Ground, such as spinach, 
sprouts, onion sets, ete., will need two or three 
inches of leaves, straw, or marsh hay, as a protec- 
tion during winter, in all but very mild localities, 

Cold Frames.—Novices are more apt to injure 
the cabbage, cauliflower, and lettuce plants win- 
tered in these by keeping them too warm than by 
too much cold. The object of the frames is, not 
only to prevent too severe freezing, but all growth, 
and to keep the plants in a perfectly quiet or dor- 
mant state. The sashes should not be put on un- 
til really freezing weather, and on mild days must 
be tilted, to allow ventilation. 

—~>__—. 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The principal work here is in preparing for winter 
quarters. The lawn should not have been mown 
too late, in order that it may have a protecting coat 
of grass over the roots. If thoroughly composted 
manure, sure to be free from weed seeds, is availa- 
ble, a liberal dressing of it this fall will show its 
good effects in the spring. In the absence of such 
manure, it is safer to use ashes, nitrate of soda, 
bone dust, and other safe fertilizers. 

Bulbs Tender and Hardy.—The finer kinds of Glad- 
iolus, Tiger Flowers, Tuberoses, ete., must be 
taken up before the ground freezes, and if any of 
the Holland bulbs are still unplanted, the sooner 
they are in the ground the better. 

Evergreens for Winter Effect.—Several years ago 
we advised potting a variety of thé low-growing 
evergreens, to be kept in reserve until late autumn, 
when they could be grouped in the beds formerly 
occupied by perishable plants. A bed of such 
evergreens, in view of the sitting-room windows, 
is a most pleasing object during winter. 

> 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Plants taken up from the open ground should 
have the transition to the confined air of the 
green-house or dwelling made as gradual as possi- 


ble. Placing them at first in a room without 
fire, will prevent the sudden change. 


Plants to be Forced.—A number of hardy shrubs 
and other hardy plants may be forced, and make 
desirable ornaments to the windows or green-house. 
Weigelas, Forsythia, and Deutzia gracilis, if grown 
small for the purpose, are excellent shrubs, and 
the Bleeding Heart (Dicentra) and the perennial 
Candytufts are good herbaceous plants for the pur- 
pose. After potting, they should have a rest of 
several weeks, ina frame or cool cellar, before they 
are brought to the heat. 

Bulbs in Pots.—While Hyacinths, Narcissuses, 
and other bulbs may be grown in sand, saw-dust, 
moss, and other substances that will hold water, as 
well as in glasses of water, the bloom is never so 
satisfactory as when planted in pots of good soil. 
The best success is only attained when the pots 
are kept in the dark until an abundant growth of 
roots is formed. They may then be brought to the 
window or green-house in succession. 

Cli nbers.—These add greatly to the beauty of the 
window-garden as well as of the green-house. 
Amang the rapid growers is the so-called German 
or Parlor Ivy, and the Tropeolums. The European 
Ivy, though slow growing, is useful in the window. 

Insects.—If the attack upon these is commenced 
befcre they appear to be troublesome, they may be 
-asily kept in subjection. A stiff brush alone will 
do much on hard-wooded plants. Strong soap- 


suds or tobacco-water will kill the majority. 
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Polled Cattle. 


nee 


There was a fine exhibition of Polled Angus cat- 
tle at the show of the New York State Society this 
In previous years, the Red 


year at Rochester. 
Polled Norfolks and Suffolks have been exhibited. 
The former are essentially a beef-breed, while the 
latter combines milk and flesh. Within a few 
years past, the Angus, which are a black, Scottish 
breed, occasionally marked with white, have been 
introduced upon the plains with most excellent 
results. As we have before stated, the grade ani- 
mals are almost uniformly hornless, and of a tract- 
ability and docility which surprises the cow-boys. 
A few lots of steers, which have come to market, 
delight the drovers and butchers by keeping up in 
weight. They are less nervous, less given to bully- 
ing, and can hardly do one another any harm if 
they wish to. The shrinkage of beef is due largely 


to the horns, which are uncomfortable to the 
wearers in crowded cars, dangerous to drivers, and 
It is bad enough for 


_to the other animals carried. 


two inches thick. Five rods, of three-eighths inch 

round iron, have flat head on one end, and screw 

and nut on the other; or, there may be simply a 
| screw and nut on each end; they must not extend 

out to be in the way. Five 
| drilled through each side-piece, which is easily 
| done with brace and bit in ordinary stone. The 
| middle hole is four to five inches above the bottom 
edge, so that the rod through it will fit under and 
The end rods 
are about four inches from the ends of the side- 
pieces, and stand clear of the end stones in this 
case so that the dipper handles hang upon them ; 
but they may run against the end stones. When 
setting up, the stones being placed nearly in posi- 
tion, newly-mixed hydraulic cement is placed in all 
| the joints, and the rods serewed up firmly. The 
| mortar squeezed out in tightening the rods is 
| smoothed off neatly, so that when hardened the 
whole is almost compact solid stonework—if good 
| water lime be used. Almost any flat stones will 
answer, if the edges of the bottom and end-pieces 
be dressed and a somewhat smooth groove be cut 


holes are bored or 


partially support the bottom stone. 





A FAT POLLED HEIFER, 


fat steers to be so crowded and jammed for a jour- 
ney across the Continent in narrow cars, but if 
they are not crowded, so that they can hardly move, 


they would soon use their liberty to punish their | 


neighbors for being in their way. The Polled cattle 
pa2k closely, travel quictly, and shrink but little. 
We present an engraving of a fat Angus heifer, 
shown at the Islington Fat Cattle Show in England. 
She illustrates the characteristics of the breed, 
smoothness, depth, breadth, fineness of bone, and 
a minimum amount of the waste parts. She would 
be nearly a perfect parallelopipedon of flesh, if her 


head and legs were removed from her body. | 
——____ | 
Good Stone Troughs or Tanks. 
——=>—- 


Harvey Richardson, of Orange County, has shown 
us an unpatented stone water-tank, or trough, of 
his own construction, which appeared so neat, ef- 
fective, and readily constructed by almost any one, 
that we made a sketch of it. These troughs may 
be of any length, width and depth desired, ac- 
cording to their position, use, and the size of stones 
available. Here are the figures of the one skeiched : 








The two side pieces are flagging stones, six feet | 
long and twenty-seven inches wide. The bottom 
piece is four feet ten inches long, two feet wide ; 
and the two end pieces, t wo feet long, twenty inches 
wide, or high. These stones were all a little under 


in the side-pieces for them to fit into or against. 
The mortar will fill up any irregularities. A little 
grooving will give a better support to the bottom- 
piece and the ends than the simple cemert and 
small rods. It will be noted that the side-pieces 
extend down, like sleigh-runners, leaving an open 
space below. A hole ean be drilled in a lower edge 
to let out the waterin hard freezing weather, and 
be stopped with a wooden plug. Such tanks will 
keep water purer than wood, and last a century or 
longer, if not allowed to be brokem by freezing. 
Any leakage can be quickly stopped by draining off 
the water and applying a little cement mortar where 
needed. When flagging or other flat stones are 
plentiful, the work and cost would be little, if any, 
more than for wooden tanks. They can be set in 
the ground if desired. The iron rods need paint- 
ing, or covering with asphalt, to prevent rusting. 


~ a ——— 


Plant Trees on the Roadsides. 
> 

Trees may be planted at any time before the 
ground freezes solid, or as soon as it fully opens in 
spring. Early spring would be preferable on some 
accounts ; but if left until then, the hurry of work, 
often delayed by cold and wet weather, is likely to 
interfere. It is better, therefore, to get every 
hardy tree possible into its permanent growing 
place now. And every year it is delayed is no tri- 
fling loss. A hundred trees can be set at a cost of 
ten to twenty dollars, or for almost no cost, if one 
has spare time and the saplings are easily availa- 
ble. These may in ten to fifteen years grow to 
be worth three to ten dollars apiece for needed 
timber and fuel, or for the fruit or nuts produced. 

It would be greatly to the advantage of the 
country, its climate, and its beauty, if the sides of 
our public highways generally were planted with 
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| trees that furnish shade and ornament while grow- 
ing, and supply at no distant period wood for ya. 
rious purposes. Some years before they mature 
sufficiently to be cut down for use, new plantings 
alternating with the older trees can be coming: for- 
ward to take their places, or slow and quick-grow- 
Ing varieties may be set, so that when the latter are 
removed the former will be large enough to soon 
fill the gaps. It is desirable, however, to have to- 
gether those that somewhat resemble each other in 
form at the top. We have in mind a broad street, 
ninety feet wide, where twenty-five to thirty years 
ago various oaks were set, thirty to forty feet 
apart, ten feet from the outside, and between 
these, in a line with them, quick-growing maples 
were planted. Recently the maples were all re- 
moved, furnishing a cord of wood apiece, with 
considerable useful timber, and the 
stand in two beautiful rows, 

The French give more attention to roadside trees 
than any other peopie. We remember to have rid- 
den hundreds of miles in Southeastern France, 
where in every direction the country roads could 
be followed, as far as the eye could see, by the 
double rows of trees—which there were largely the 
Lombardy poplar. From recently published sta- 
tistics, we learn that there are in all France eigh- 
teen thousand seven hundred and fifty miles of 
public roads, of which over seven thousand miles 
(forty per cent) are bordered by trees, and over 
four thousand miles are now being planted. On 
the remaining portions the soil or other circum- 
stances do not allow continuous borders. The 
total number already planted is nearly three mil- 
lions (2,678,603)—most largely elm, poplar, acacia 
(locust), plane, ash, sycamore, and lime trees, but 
with many fruit, nut, and mulberry trees. <A 
stranger, having the official records with him, 
could almost decide what Department he was trav- 
eling in, by the kind of trees along the road. He 
would find the nut trees, especially the chestnut, 
most in vogue in Ain, Ailler, Aube, Gironde, and 
eight or ten other Departments ; the apple-tree, in 
Cote d’Or and Marne; the mulberry, in the East- 
ern Pyrenees, Haute Marne, ete.; the cherry, in 
Doubs, Indre, Jura, Landes, etc.; the pear, in Eure 
aud Marne; the service tree, in Haute Loire, and 
so on, throughout the whole territory. 


oaks now 








As to loss of land from spreading roots and from 
shade, if planted a few feet from the fence, the 
roots ean be kept from the crops by a deep furrow 
along the inside of the fence every year or two, 
and the shade will not be a serious detriment— 
none at all from trees on the south side of roads 
running easterly and westerly. Those on the 
northerly side of the road furnish a very desir- 
able shade to animalsin the adjoining pastures. 
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A Cleaner for Horses’ Hoofs, 
> 

The engraving herewith given shows a simple 
and convenient implement for removing stones and 
other substances from between the frog and the 
ends of a horse’s shoe. Its value for this and 
other purposes will be quickly appreciated by every 
driver and horse owner. When not in use, the 
hook is turned within the loop of the handle, and 
the whole is easily carried in the pocket. The en- 
graving shows the implement open, two and one- 
half times reduced in size. If horsemen keep this 
cleaner within easy reach, it will often serve a 
good turn, and be of greater value than a pocket 
cork-serew. An editor of the American Agricul- 
turist hays found one of these contrivances, im- 





ported from England, of so great benefit, that the 
Publishers have caused them to be manufactured 
in this country. We will mail one, post-free, to 
every new subscriber of the American Agriculturist 
who senés us the subscription price, $1.50 a year. 
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Bee Notes for November. 
— 

If the bees are to remain on their summer stands, 
either in chaff hives or in packing, they need but 
little attention this month, or until next April. Do 
not let the entrance become closed with ice or snow. 
If the swarms are to be wintered in the cellar or bee- 
house, they should be carried in early this month, 
before severe weather comes. The bees should be 
disturbed as little as possible, while they are carried 
in-doors. Leave the entrance to the cellar open, and 
the covers off of the hives. We prefer to place a 
piece of carpet or other heavy material over the 
hives, that will retain heat, but allow the free pass- 
ave of moisture. Once in a dark and well-ventilated 
cellar that maintains a uniform temperature of from 
thirty-eight to furty-eight degrees Fahrenbeit, 
the bees will need no further care until April. 
If they remain quiet in the cellar, we may know 
that all is right; but if they become restless, and 
loud buzzing is heard, and the hives are soiled 
about the entrance, they should be allowed a flight 
the first warm, pleasant day. It is better to arrange 
the cellar for sub-earth ventilation and avoid remov- 
ing the bees to the open airfor a flight. If they 
are carried out, they should be returned at night- 
fall, where they will remain quiet for the winter. 

HONEY—MARKETING, 

The autumn is a leisure time in the apiary, and 
affords an opportunity to look after the honey. 
Honey should always be kept ina warm room. In 
October and November the extracted honey should 
be placed in kegs, bottles, cans, or pails, ready for 

market. The tin pails now used and sold with the 
honey, are cheap and satisfactory. By use of these 
vessels and elegant labels, now in the market, it is 
sasy to sell all the extracted honey that is made. 
The label should give the kind of honey, and tell 
how to reliquify it, when candied. It is well to 
state that granulation is the best test of purity, and 
sauses no damage if the honey is not overheated in 
reliquifying it. The name of the apiarist should not 
be omitted from the label—if he is not in bad repute. 

In selling comb honey, the sections should be 
zleaned of all propolis, or bee glue, and if the mar- 
ket will warrant it, each section should be glassed. 


STIMULATING THE HOME MARKET. 


Bee-keepers are often unwise in not working up 
their home markets. Very few groceries have 
honey to sell for any considerable part of the year, 
and when they do have it, it is rarely arranged in 
an attractive manner or ina conspicuous place. If 
all grocers exhibited honey in a neat case, which 
would keep flies and fingers out, we should find that, 
overstocking the market, is well-nigh impossible. 


Protecting Grape Vines.—Simple Method. 


BY PROF. J. B. DE MOTTE, 


=> 

This season’s experience here proves very forei- 
bly the advantage of winter protection for even 
the hardiest native grape vines. Last winter, 
thongh severe, was not colder than one in every 
three, yet the iron-clad Concord shows only a very 
few poor bunches, and no fine ones except in the 
few instances where the vines were laid down and 
Well covered. These were loaded with bloom, and 
after thinning to six bunches to the double spur 
the clusters are magnificent. The vines are un- 
usually vigorous, while those unprotected are fee- 
ble, with many open spaces where the wood was 
killed. Many of the so-called hardy varieties are 
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killed to the ground. 

How may we secure such protection most eco- 
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many methods of culture and training, I have 
adopted the Folding Trellis as the best, all things 
considered, and present it kerewith, hoping that 
many readers of the American Agriculturist will try 
it, and see how easily they can fold away a hun- 
dred vines for winter, after pruning the surplus 
wood, and lift them again in spring, even dropping 
them half a dozen times during the frost months, 
if desired. Five minutes suffice to fold a two 
hundred feet row, and the covering of straw 
will take care of itself when the trellis is raised. 

Space the ground with pegs five feet apart in ten 
foot rows. Set good five-foot posts three fect 
deep, very straight along the rows, beginning two 
anda half feet from the outside peg; the second 
ten feet from the first ; the third five feet from the 
second, and so on. Each section of the trellis 
consists of three horizontal pieces, fifteen fect 
long, one and a half by three inches, screwed 
three feet apart to upright slats placed five fect 
from each other—these uprights having the vines 
fastened to them bv leather loops. The horizontal 
vines are fastened in the same way to the pieces. 
The uprights are eight feet long, and screwed 
edgewise to the frame, extending two feet below it 
to the ground, so that they can be bolted to the 
posts. A twelve-inch plank is fastened on top, 
to protect from light frosts, heavy dew, and hail. 

The vines are trained on the horizontal arm, in the 
short spur plan, with double rows. Short-jointed 
varieties, like the Delaware, should be planted for 
the lower arms, and more vigorous growers, like 
the Coneord, Lady Washington, Pocklington, etc., 
for the upper. Where an arbor is desired, a sec- 
ond frame can be bolted to the top of this one, to 
ridge against a similar one in the next row, mak- 
ing a roof, the rows being set closer together. This 
frame is let down first, then all folded over to- 
gether. After the fall pruning, the upper bolt 
which holds the frame to the post is unfastened, 
the key is removed, and the sections are laid 
down and covered with straw for the winter. Not 
a vine has to be unfastened, no sharp berds ure re- 
quired, ance the wood is all protected. 


<_< 


Aids in Digging Root Crops. 


Figure 1, shows a acuta and sugar beet lifter 
made n: the following manner: Take a piece of 
hard-wood, two and a-half by three inches, and six 








Fig, 1.—A ROOT LIFTER. 


feet long, for the main piece a, into which make a 
mortise two feet from the wheel end, to receive the 
lifting foot (figure 2); attach two handles, }, 6, at 
one end, and a wheel, c, at the other. This wheel can 
be set high or low as desired, by the set screw, d, 
in the clevis, e. Figure 2 shows the lifting ‘‘ foot”’ 
separate from the machine. This is made of flat 
iron or steel, five-eighths inch thick and three ineh- 
es wide, with a steel point and a small wing at the 
bottom. It isin the curved form seen in the en- 
graving. The roots are first topped with a sharp 
hoe or sickle, two rows of tops being thrown into 





we 
Py 


one, which leaves one side of the rows clear for 
the lifter. The horse walks between the rows and 
the foot of the implement enters the ground at the 
side of the roots iia slanting direction,as shown 
in figure 5, lifting the roots so they may be rapidly 
picked up. The implement is very easily made to 
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run deep or she see, by simply changing the wheel 
and lifting, or pressing down, upon the handles. 

‘foot’? made in the form of figure two, may 
be placed in the centre arm of acommon horse hoe 
with sides closed, and used as above. 


—_—o—- 


Hew to Attach Lightning Rods. 
BY F. D. CURTIS. 
so 

Several barns in my neighborhood supplied with 
lightning rods having been struck by lightning, I 
concluded that there must be something defective 
in the arrangement. In every case, either the peak 
at the gable end, or a corner post had been struck, 
the rod being in the centre and the connection with 
the ground in the middle of the barn. 

The rod on my barn was similarly placed, but fif- 
teen years ago I had it taken down and changed as 






































iron 


Common half-inch 
rods had the ends so turned that they could be 
hooked together on the reof, and by driving an iron 


shown in the engraving. 


wedge underneath they could ke brought into close 
contact. Common iron staples fastened the rods 
tothe roof. These rods were placed the whole 
length of the peak and joined together, the ends 
projecting three feet beyond the gables. At the 
gable-ends rods were hooked on each side of the 
roof, and extended down over the corner posts and 
projected two fect beyond. <A rod, connected 
with the end projecting over the gables at the peak, 
extended into the ground fora distance of nine 
feet. Atthe centre of each building an upright 
rod is placed with a pointed end to which the rods 
on the peak are attacked. This rod runs to the 
ground and into it to the depth of nine feet. My 
idea was to have every corner of the building, as 
well as the whole peak, protected by a rod so that 
if the lightning should strike at any point it would 
be quickly conducted into the ground. Set up- 
right points at the gable ends, on large buildings. 
There are several hundred feet of these rods on my 
barns which have never been damaged by lightning, 


—-_o— 


Praiseworthy Fair Arrangements. 
— 

At the Orange County (N. Y.) Fair we noticed 
three features, which, though not novel, are far too 
often overlooked; indeed they are the exception 

ither than the rule. First, there were “ retiring 
rooms”? for both sexes, properly designated, and 
at points convenient of access. Second, tanks and 
barrels of ice-water at many points, kept well 


filled, and each supplied with several drinking 
cups, which, in this case, were small, bright gal- 


vanized-iron dippers, with long handles that pre- 
vented their sinking out of reach, and terminating 
in a curve, or hook, by which they were readily 
hung upon the edges of tue barrels, and upon iron 
rods by the sides of the tanks. Third, a large 
number of seats, boards upon blocks, etc., placed 
in the shade of the principal building, and of trees. 
These should always be provided for at least one- 
fourth of the attendants present upon any day. 
Boards, or planks, for this purpose, can usually be 
borrowed or rented cheaply at the lumber yards, as 
no cutting or nailing is needed. A little attention 
to such particulars will add immensely to the pop- 
ularity of the fairs, and to that of the managers, 
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for their feeding value, but beyond this their 
mechanical effect is also of much importance, 

The most striking results of the mechanical 
power of roots are seen when they come in con- 


| 
add twenty-five dollars for hardware, and fifty-five | 

. . . ; | 
dollars and sixty-nine cents for items, as glass, ete., | 
not above mentioned, and we have the grand total | 


A Remodelled Barn. 


FIRST PRIZE BY A. A. WOOD. 
<-> 

Figure 1 shows an-old New England barn, which 

furnished a fair amount of shelter to a few head 

of live stock. It was inconvenient for winter 

work, and had no provision for the economical 

saving of manure. Figures 2 and 3 show the inte- 


of six hundred and fifty dollars for the cost of re- 
| construction. This estimate of expenses can only 
be general, and is mainly intended to show that 
the changes are important ones, easily made, and 
| witbin reach of many farmers having poor barns. 


rior of the old barn. An addition, figures 4 and 5, ee Fa wa 
sixteen by sixteen feet, was erected ; asecond floor The Mechanical Efforts of Roots. 
for storage of fodder was put on, and the cattle < 





are not in the habit of observing 
understand the forces exerted by 
plants in their develop- 
ment, and more especially 
is this true of the phenom- 
ena connected with the 
growth of roots. There are 
so many obstacles to their 
study that a great deal yet 
remains to be learned, but 
we can easily see that one 
of the most remarkable 
features of roots is the 
power exerted in their 
growth and development. 
The above ground 
tion of the plant begins its 
existence amidst the most 


stable transferred from the cellar to the ground 
floor. With these changes the barn accommodates 


People who 
| closely, fail to 




















Fig. 4.—END VIEW OF WING. 


tact with the most resisting obstacles. They have 
been unearthed from compact gravelly soil, where 
the struggle for room had been so fierce that 
| they became distorted out of all natural shape. It 

is not unusual to find trees growing in the clefts of 


por- 





Fig. 1.—THE OLD BARN. 





auspicious surroundings, with nothing to resist the 
expansion of its leaves or the growth of its twigs. 
But the roots from the very outset are enveloped in 
a dense solid material that would apparently stop 
the progress of even much stronger forces; their 


more stock, with ample storage room, light, and 
ventilation. The exterior of the remodelled barn 
is shown in figure 7, and the interior in figures 8 
and 9. The cellar (figure 6) is arranged for storing 
roots, which are put in through a shute near the 





end door; it also contains a silo (filled from the feed- 
ing floor), manure pits, and a wagon shed. The 
old barn was not wide enough, and an addition 
along one side secures two rows of cattle stalls, if 


tips are composed of the most delicate tissue to be 
found in any part of the plant, and their whole 
structure is soft and yielding. At first the roots 
are the merest threads, twisting and turning among 





the particles of soil, but as soon as they are once A » 
established, the increase in thickness begins, the 
tissues harden, and obstacles are slowly but surely 
pushed to one side. The process is the same in all 
plants alike, from the coarsest to the most delicate, 
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| 
| | but often the smaller plants give apparently ~ 
i] | the strangest examples. <A clover plant on the ke , 
+} | banks of the Connecticut River sent its roots | 4 
Oper ko ground | perpendicularly downward eight feet in scarch of i 
x water. Indian corn spreads a perfect network of bares 
Mow m roots through the soil for a distance of from three ve 
(eo) to six feet in all directions, and downward to a g ; 
=: 6208 4 | permanent water supply. Some curious facts have YZ E 
mit me | been developed in the growth of roots. Quantities =a | <5 1 
Fig. 5.—CROSS-SECTION OF WING. 





of plant food were placed at some distance away,and 
as soon as a single ‘‘scout’’ from the plant had made 
its way thither, all subsequent root development 
strongly tended in that direction. Roots of 
trees and other plants, after having penetrated the 


Fig. 2.—HAY FLOOR OF OLD BARN. ; i ; 
ledges, showing unmistakably that the expansion of 


the roots has forced the rockapart. A case is cited, 
on good authority, of a root of the sugar maple 
that had pushed its way under a rock weighing 





desired. The frame of the old barn was sound, 
and required no important changes. The materials 
used in the main building are as follows: 














4.400 feet matched Siding, @ $35 BM. s--ogg---7-- 8110.0 | soil for long distances in search of water, often | nearly two tons, and by its enlargement lifted it en- 
By feet Spruce cpeorne, 7) 2) ee 59 choke "Pp drains and wells by their excessive growth | tirely from its bed. Trees have been observed 
| 600 feet Spruce Plank for stalls, @ #20 @ M000. 1209 | 12 that direction, Inasmuch as a vigorous condi- | growing on the bare rock, resting upon their roots 
g te eee 2 = 4 ats  haeaneetee er tion of the plant, and especially its ability to with- | which ran out into the soil on either side, and yet 
t "2 large Doors....... pao a Ret eae HAAG ‘. 25.00 | stand drouth, depends upon its root development, 
| See a TI tt BO | it is evident that the best disposition of fertilizers 
is that which will induce a growth of roots in 


all directions, and this means sowing the fer- 
tilizers broadcast. 

The amount of root area which a plant occupies 
is often surprising. There is a general idea that it 
equals the extension of the plant in the air, but 
really it often exceeds this. A squash vine, under 
investigation at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, in 1874, produced a total of fifteen miles 
of roots, and in its period of most active growth 
it increased about one thousand feet per day. 

The true mechanical efforts of roots are exerted 
in their struggle for progress through the soil, and 
examples for illustration are many. To under- 
stand the magnitude of their work, we must bear in | 
mind that each root displaces an amount of soil 
Take for instance a crop of 
mangel wurzels, and imagine what an upheaval 
must have been produced in the soil by the growth 
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Fig. 3.—BASEMENT OF OLD BARN. 
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MATERIAL IN THE ADDITIONS. equal to its own bulk. 


MS Celia Lo beuinecsacesscnasekins : 
168 feet, 4x6. Bottom Sills and Posts.................. 
684 feet. 2x6, Studs, Rafters, etc...............cceseee 


Fig. 6.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 





these roots, supporting the enormous weight of 





ED NSE, co ccnneccnenswessvns sedcence é joe wee WE eae : 
500 feet Spruce Plank for horse stable................ of its enormous mass. The whole surface of the | the tree, formed each year new growth on their 
3,500 SHINGICS...... 0... eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeen ees vee 2-89 | field is raised and its particles loosened. | underside, and lifted the tree by the space of its 

MMM ap koencancr conn’ pyeee Ghecere seer sae $469.31 In practical questions of the farm, this power is | thickness until seven inches of wood had been 


The skilled labor necessary to remodel the barn | of value. Those who give turnips and mangels a | formed under the severe pressure. 





should not cost over one hundred dollars. To this 


place in their system of rotation, do so ostensibly 


Many people will be able to recall similar in- 
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stances, and a day’s tramp through the woods will 
be sure to reveal them, while less striking, but none 
the less wonderful and interesting feats, are trans- 








piring every day in our gardens and fields. 
—o 
Take Good Care of the Seeds. 


It is one thing to select the best fruits, vegeta- 
bles, grains, etc., and quite another to watch them 
during the finishing process, and place the carefully 
gathered seed where it 
will keep well and can be 
found when wanted for 
planting. This latter is 
where most farmers and 
villagers fail, and the 
seed bag, after a few 
years, becomes a motley 
gathering of pepper seed 
dried in the pod; onion 
seed of many _ years 
growth, without label ; 
beet seed, where man- 
gold, sugar beet, and the 
early and late varieties 
are all mixed, and a 
promiscuous gathering of 
home grown and pur- 
chased varieties, without 
a single date to tell how 
old they are. This of 
course makes the farm- 
er’s garden uncertain and 
‘discouraging to the owner, and he comes to be- 
lieve that it is of no use to save seed, and not much 
use to plant a garden. 1{f he plants at all he relies 
upon the seed sold at the stores, put up in boxes 
and labeled but not dated, to facilitate repacking 
with every new year's distribution. It requires 
time and patience, a careful attention to details, to 
secure the good seed you have selected, to put it 
in packages with label and date, and then to box 
it where it will be secure from moisture, insects, 
and mice. These are the kind of riches that the 
moth corrupts, and thieves break through and 
steal. If you have any doubt on this point hang 
up your seed corn in a building infested with mice. 
It is better to dry the ears, especially of sweet 
corn, by artificial heat, and pack the seed in a tin 

ase, proof against rats and mice. The yellow cu- 
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A Good Succession of Sweet Corn. 


ame 

We were talking with our neighbor the last of 
August. He is a thriving farmer, and derives a 
large part of his income from his woodland, cart- 
ing railroad ties, timber and wood six miles to 
market. He was lamenting that he had only just 
got to eating sweet corn, had lost the early kind of 
seed he once had, and the sweet corn season would 
be a very short one at his house. A great many 


farmers are in the same predicament, or worse 





two plantings of this sort, say the fifteenth and 
twenty-fifth of May. This should be supplemented 
by two plantings of ‘‘Crosby’s Early” or some other 
medium sort, say the twenty-fifth of May and the 
fifth of June, which will be ready for the last three 
weeks of August. Thisshould be followed by two 
plantings of ‘Stowell’s Evergreen,”’ on the fifth 
and fifteenth of June, and these by two later plant- 
ings of the “ Marblehead ”’ on the twenty-fifth of 
June and fifth of July. The ‘‘Stowell’s Ever- 
green’ is a very large and juicy variety, continuing 
in the milk longer than 
any other variety, and is 
second to none in quali- 
ty. We have had it al- 
most from its first intro- 
duction, nearly thirty 
years ago, and consider 
it indispensable in any 











garden that raises a fam- 
ily supply of vegetables. 








With three varieties of 








Fig. 7.—EXTERIOR OF A REMODELLED BARN. 


Many have no sweet corn atall, and depend upon 
the flint field corn for their roasting ears and succo- 
tash for a season of three weeks. Others have one 
variety of sweet corn, planted about the middle of 
May, and ready for the table about August tenth. 
They have but one planting, and the season is 
barely three weeks at the best. This brief period 
of epicurean delight with the best vegetable that 
comes to ou: tables during the summer, is living 
far short of our privileges as the tillers of the soil. 
In the latitude of middle New England and New 
York, there is little difficulty in having three 
months of green ears in their most juicy and appe- 
tizing condition, contributing largely to the supply 
of the table during the hot months, when succulent 
food is so desirable. After trying several varieties 
of early sweet corn, we have settled upon the 
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sweet corn we have been 
able to provide a daily 
and bountiful supply of 
this toothsome esculent 
for about three months 
in the year, occasionally 
running into November, 
in a location on the sea 
shore. A quarter acre of 
land cannot be put toa 
more profitable use than 
in growing this substan- 
tial and tempting article of food. Almost every 
one likes it on first acquaintance and the appe- 
tite grows by what it feeds upon. Itis not only 
inviting in the simplest forms, in which itis served, 
roasting, and boiling, but admits of a great variety 
of preparations, fritters, puddings, etc. It is an 
indispensable element in that aboriginal dish succo- 
tash, which has survived the changes of two hun- 
dred and fifty years. Get the ground ready, buy 
the seed, and make sure of ninety days of sweet 
corn for the next season. 





In an orchard where there are many trees of one 
kind, they are known by their position, which 
should be properly recorded. Where there is a col- 
lection of several varieties, or where several kinds, 
by way of triai, have been grafted into one tree, la- 
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Fig. 8.—FEEDING FLOOR OF A REMODELLED BARN. 


cumbers, laid upon the shed roof to ripen are apt 
to be left until rotten and frozen. The tomatoes 
need to be washed out, and the seed spread upon 
papers or plates to dry in the sun, or by the fire. 
The saving, drying, labeling, and dating the best 
seed the land will produce is essential to thrift 
upon the farm and in the garden. Some seeds are 
better for keeping, specially those of melons, 
squashes, and cucumbers. Those that are useless 
should be carefully burned. Sort the seed pox 
every year. Carefuily labei and date every package. 



































‘* Marblehead Early,” as the most desirable sort 
for early planting. It is a week in advance of the 
‘* Minnesota ’’ and the “* Narragansett,’ both excel- 
lent varieties, and a great improvement upon the 
older sorts. This has been tested over a wide ex- 


! 


tent of territory, and the testimony as to its excel- | 


lence 1s quite uniform. 


We planted the ‘* Marble- | 


head?’ about the middle of May, and good roasting | 


ears were ready the twentieth of July, furnishing 
an abundant supply for the family for nearly four 
weeks, 


For a good succession we should make | 


Fig. 9.—HAY FLOOR OF A REMODELLED BARN. 


bels become necessary. Before winter sets in, the 
labels should be looked to, and all that are not per- 
fectly legible should be replaced. There is no bet: 
ter general label than sheet zine. Cut this in long, 
tapering, wedge-shaned pieces, about six inches 
long, and an inch across the largerend. Thename 
of the variety is to be written near the large end 
with a common lead-pencil, making the letters very 
distinct. The slender portion is to be loosely coil- 
ed around a twig. The black-lead of the pencil 
completely protects the zinc surface under it. 
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Editorial Notes on the Road. 


i 


Springing Up Like Magic.—Recently we read 
the story going the rounds to the effect that two weeks 
after the first lumber arrived in LaBeau, Dakota, there 


were six stores, five saloons, a newspaper office, a bank, 
What was 
written in jest, however, applies toa limited extent to 
many of the villages which are now springing up like 
Year after year the writer has 
made repeated trips through the Western States and 
Territories, but he has never before seen anything like 
the “rush”? which Southern Dakota is now experi- 
Think, for 


a hotel, and a Presbyterian church in town, 


magic through Dakota, 


encing. It almost takes one’s breath away. 
example, of a place like Blunt, where eight months ago 
notasingle building was to be seen, now having in a 
thriving village, a handsome opera house, which accom- 
modates six or seven hundred people. Great 1s the vim 
and enterprise of the American people, verily. We hope 
these towns and villages, built with such wonderful 
rapidity, have come to 
stay, that no fierce win- 
ters or scorching sum- 
mers will drive them ont, 


Land Fever.—It is 
fully as bad as the oil fever 
ora gold craze. It attacks 
all ages and al] sexes. The 
man or woman in South- 
ern Dakota who to-day 
does not possess a land 
claim of some kind,is the 
exception. ‘‘I suppose 
you have a Homestead or 
Tree claim,’’ I said, ad- 
dressing one of the two 
workmen in a barber shop 
at Huron, Dakota, the 
other day; both immedi- 
ately responded in the af- 
firmative. Editor, business 


manager, and tlhe employés in the Stgnal newspaper office | 


informed me a half hour later that they all had their 
claims. A little after, the minister of a flourishing church 
at Huron told me that he was the owner of a splendid 
Homestead but a few miles from town. What he had 
done was true of gentlemen of all professions generally 
in Dakota. They all own large tracts. The newsman 
on the train from Tracy had his Homestead in Dakota. 
Nearly all the railroad employés and laborers employed 
in constructing the railroads over the Dakota prairies 
have their claims, if they have not sold them. Two 
young women were among the passengers on the train 
which carried us across the Dakota prairies to Pierre. I 
recognized in one of them the waitress of my table at 
a@ Huron Hotel. The gentleman who shared my scat 
stated that her companion was likewise a waitress in 
the same public house. They were *wo enterprising 
American girls, who had both Homestead and Tree claims 
at Harold, seventy-seven miles out onthe road. They 
ran out to spend every other Sunday in their shanties or 
** shacks,”* and this constituted their residences. Hired 
men work the claims for them. and they were able to 


earn handsome wages in the Huron Hotel, nearly eighty | 


miles away. The fertile lands comprising all these vari- 
ous claims belonged to the U. S. Government only a little 
time ago. They cost their owners next to nothing, and 
are now held at prices ranging from six to ten dollars an 
acre. What has been done in Southern Dakota can still 
be done in Central Dakota, and the readers of the 
American Agriculturist who would avail themselves of 
the opportunities presented, must move quickly. We 
urge them to do so, inasmuch as we desire them to share 
in the great land division of the General Government. 
Wonderful Growth of Iowa,.—It scems but 
as yesterday, when, on one of our trips to study up West- 
ern farming for the American 
the Mississippi on its first bridge, just finished, at Rock 


Aqriculturist, we crossed 


| 
‘ 





Island, and followed the new railroad to its then ending 
at Iowa City. Since then our Editors have followed 
every completed section of this and the numerous other 
railroads stretching away across the State, and far 
beyond, and have witnessed the transformation of the 
wild prairie into magnificent farms, unsurpassed in the 
world. In population Iowa already stands tenth, hav- 
ings census population of 1,624,615, which is now ma- 
terially increased. But what strikes us most forcibly now 
is a glance at the assessed property valuation, recently 
returned to the State Auditor, for 1883, viz., four hundred 
and forty million dollars ($449,618,330!) This assessed 
valuation is, of course, far below the actual cash value to- 
day. Think of this immense amount of real wealth 
where there was an almost trackless prairie when many 
of our present readers began to take this Journal. Iowa 
is divided into just one hundred counties save one. 
(Some larger county ought to be divided to complete the 
round hundred.) The average assessed property of these 
counties is a littie over four million, four hundred and 
fifty-one thousand dollars each. Seventy-five counties 


exceed three million dollars cach ; thirty-eight have over 





five million dollars; twenty-one over six millions; fif- 
teen over seven millions; ten over eight miilions; six 
over nine millions ; four over ten millions, and one (Polk 
County) over sixteen millions. Twelve others have over 
two millions, and eleven over one million dollars, while 
only four counties in the whole State are assessed at less 
than a full million, and these are close up to that. Note 
that a single million doilars would buy two hundred and 
seventy-five quarter section farms (160 acres each) at a 
cost of four thousand dollars per farm! This will do 
for Iowa to-day. What of Minnesota, of Kansas, of Ne- 
braska, of Dakota, of California over the mountains, of 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Missouri ? 
Young man, go West! 

Competition among Carpet Makers. — 
We rode from Pittsburg all one day with the representa- 
tive of a New York carpet house, a fluent talker. 
Within the memory of our older readers, most of the 
carpets used in the United States were made abroad ; 
now very few are imported. The principal points of 
manufacture are Kensington, near Philadelphia, Yon- 
kers and Amsterdam, New York, and Hartford, Conn, 
The carpets are made here largely from foreign wools, 
the bulk of which comes from Turkey and Australia. 
The American purchasers procure this wool at Liver- 











pool, England, to which point it is shipped from En. 
ropean ports: and when the European and English 
buyers come in competition at Liverpvol, very lively 
times are often experienced, not unlike those which 
sometimes occur during a wheat or lard corner in Chi- 
cago. Several plans have been projected for making 
carpets at the West, notably at Pullman, near Chicago, 
but they have been abandoned, under the belief that 
carpets cannot be manufactured as cheaply as at the 
East, where the raw material is at hand, and skilled 
labor cheaper than at the West. Until quite recently, 
the Eastern jobbers, and houses which dispose of the 
product of the Eastern mills. did not send many repre- 
sentatives through the West, and when they did go, 
they did not start until toward autuinn. Now the com- 
petition is so strong that the travellers or agents for 
these Eastern houses leave for the West as early as 
June to sell to the Western retail dealers for the au- 
tumn trade. They complain that this is far too early, 
earlier than the customers either wish to buy or will 
buy. But the spirit of competition is so strong, the 
Eastern employers are bound to have them on the road, 
whethcr they sell goods 
or not. The whole Westis 
overrun, so to speak, with 
representatives of LEast- 
ern houses, which, _ to- 
gether with those of the 
Western business firms, 
make a small army of 
travellers. The writer has 
met them, during previous 
trips, as far West as the 
Territories, when they 
often comprised the great 
Majority of the passen- 
gers on a train of cars. 


On the * Beauti- 
ful Minnesota, —It 
is indeed a most beautiful 
river, now stretching far 
away through prairie lands 
like a silken thread, and 
now gradually sweeping through large forests of over- 
hanging foliage, presenting scene after scene of surpass- 
ing loveliness and beauty. The heavy timber, for many 
miles skirting the banks, affords game not found on the 
prairies, and recalls to the Eastern sportsman pheasant 
shooting among the old historic hills of Berkshire, Mas- 
sacliusetts, or along the rough-wooded slopes of Sullivan 
county, New York. When visiting the Northwest, do 
not fail to proceed from Minneapolis, or Mankato, and 
catch some of the picturesque glimpses of this river, 
flowing four hundred and forty miles from the Northern 
Lakes to Mendota, 

Cable Cars—That is, cars which drawn by 
means of a cable through the thoroughfares of the large 
cities. You see these in Chicago, and are informed that 
they were introduced from San Francisco, four or five 
years age, when horse-car failed to 
meet the wants of the people in the south half of Chica- 
go. The cable is kept in continuous motion, bearing 
each car along with it. When the conductor of the train 
Wishes to stop it, he lifts the clamps from the moving 
chain, or cable, these clamps being arranged under each 
car. There are now twenty miles of this cable in Chi- 
cago doing the work of two thousand horses. Three 
hundred men are employed, at 2 salary of two dollars 
and fifty cents a day, in manufacturing these cable cars, 
of which one is turned out every other day, Doubtless 
these cars will soon be introduced in Philadelphia 
and Boston, and perhaps in New York, if the experi- 
srooklyn 


are 


accommodations 


cable 


ments now being made on the Sridee are suc- 


cessful. So it is that the East learns from the West. 
Every humanitarian will welcome the introduction of 
these eable cars and all other devices which tend to 


lessen the wear and tear qn horse-flesh, 


A Palace King.—I' well repay you a visi¢ 
to Pullman, near Chicazo, a beautiful city, built by Me, 


} 


will 






























































































Pullman, of palace-car fame. A few years ago he was 
a poor mechanic; now his daily income is among the 
thousands. He has colossal car-shops at Pullman, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, and Troy, and one of his assistants in- 
forms us that still another big manufatory is to be erected 
at Washington, Mr. Pullman exercises a superintending 
care over all the different establishments. Last year, 
Robert Caird, a son of the noted Scotch shipbuilder, 
came over to this country to examine his investments in 
Pullman stock and ina Mexican railway. Mr. Pullman 
was so pleased with him in an interview, that he per- 
suaded Mr. Caird, though only thirty years old, to remain 
and take charge of the shops at Pullman. Caird has 
shown that he is a wonderful manager, inasmuch as he 
is now, with the same force of men, turning ont two and 
one-half cars a day, when before only two a week were 
constructed. He has sent for his family to come over to 
this country and reside permanently. Pullman City num- 
bers 1,500 houses, built after modern designs, and mostly 
brick. Some new patterns of cars are now being made 
with changeable partitions. Perhaps the most elegant 
car yet constructed was recently completed for Mr. Vil- 
lard, of the Northern Pacific Road. While the Pullman 
cars are very comfortable for travellers, the scale of 
charges should be regulated, if necessary, by legislation, 
80 as not to be excessive. Asa general thing, the charges 
now are excessive on most routes.. 


Surveying Public Lands.—So great has been 
the emigration to the new Territories, that the Govern- 
ment at times has found difficulty in surveying land fast 
enough. There are now, for example, whole counties in 
Dakota yet to be surveyed and laid out. All this 
work is under the general charge of the Surveyor 
General of the Government. The work is generally 
given out by contract. It now costs about eight 
hundred dollars to survey a township end lay it out in 
sections of six hundred and forty acres each. Stones, 
wooden posts, or mounds, as the case may be, are em- 
ployed to designate the Section Divisions, together 
with four ‘Proving Holes.” For example, the cut 




















represents four sections of six hundred and forty acres 
each. The dot where the lines cross indicates the sec- 
tion post or mound, and the smaller dots the “ proving 
holes.”” There is wonderful skill displayed by those 
accustomed to the prairies, in finding these mounds and 
proving holes. They readily detect them in the long 
prairie grass, where the inexperienced eye and foot fails 
to find them. Your admiration is excited as your prairie 
guide drives or walks right up to these sectional marks, 
which you, yourself, are unable to discover until 
they are pointed out. The contractors under the Sur- 
veyor General generally perform their work in a very 
satisfactory manner. They are closely watched and the 
landmarks are carefully saved by the incoming settlers 
who wish to keep them preserved, in order to avoid the 
expensive suits which are so often had over farm boun- 
daries in both the new and older regions of country. 


The Nebraska State Fair, held at Omaha, Sept. 
10 to 16, was one of the most successful in the history of 
the State. In three important departments, namely, stock, 
farm machinery, and county displays, the exhibits were 
preatly in advance of any previous fair. Some three hun- 
dred cattle, including representatives of several breeds, 
were in the stalls. Sheep and swine were out in force, 
and all breeds of draught horses were well represented. 
Seven counties competed in exhibits of agricultural and 
horticultural products ; Hall, 2 county situated one hun- 
dred and fifty miles west of Omaha, in the Platte Valley, 
taking the first premium. The attendance was large, 
thouch somewhat diminished during two days by rain. 
This fair was notable for the little interest taken in the 
races; at no time was the race-track the center of: attrac- 
tion for more than a small fraction of the great crowd 
present. The eighteen cattle of several flue breeds cx- 


hibited by the State Agricultural College took fifteen pre- 
miums, cleven of them first, and four second premiums. 








Chat with Readers. 


>: 
BrrpD’s-NEst Funaus.—‘I. A. A.”’—The curious plant 
found in your berry plantations is, as you suppose, a fun- 
gus. It is the “‘ Bird’s-nest’ Fungus, figured on page 533. 


PERCHERON MareEs.—R. R. Teller, North Park, Colorado. 
—You should write to M. W. Dunham, Wayne, Du Page 
County, Illinois, for information regarding half-breed Per- 
cheron mares, 


CONCRETE Hovses.—Mr. John Wood, Raxtor Falls, Que- 
bec.—You will find along and fully illustrated article on 
“Concrete Houses and other Buildings,’' in the American 
Agriculturist for February, i881. 


PREMIUM ARTICLES.—L. Francis, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
All the articles offered in our Premium List are specially 
manufactured by us, or are specially selected by us. We 
intend to offer nothing but the very best, in every case. 


LuUcERNE.—T. Cartes, Steuben Co., N. Y.—You can find 
the seed at any of the principal seed stores. It is usualiy 
given inthe catalogues under the name of Lucerne. Al- 
falfa isa Spanish name, in general use in California, for 
Lucerne. 

PEACHES FOR PLUM StTock.—J. A. Armstrong, Monroe 
Co., N. Y.—Nothing is gained by using the peach as a stock 
for the plum. The reverse, working the peach upon the 
plum, is thought to be useful, if the trees are to be planted 
on stiff clay soils. 


SPORTSMAN’S GAZETTEER.—Sportsman, New Orleans, 
La.—Mr. Hallock himself revised the “Sportsman’s Ga- 
zetteer,” which is the only book of the kind in the United 
States. He spent two or three months in New York last 


summer, overhauling the volume, and he is now at the © 


West. Address him at St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Parsons.—J. H., Putnam, New York.—Mr. Samuel 
Parsons, Jr., the able Superintendent of Planting, who is 
making such a vigorous fight for the trees in Central Park, 
is a graduate of Yale College, is a son of the eminent 
Flushing nurseryman, a contributor to the columns of 
the American Agriculturist. 


SHEEP IN THE ORCHARD.—J. Raab, Rockland Co., N. Y.. 
asks if it would be well to pasture sheep in his orchard, the 
trees being about twenty years old. While sheep are not 
so useful in an orchard as swine, it will be safe to pasture 
them where the trees are not young, provided the heads 
are not so low that the animals can reach them. 


THE BEAN-WEEVIL.—A. B. Frazier, Litchfield, Conn.— 
The Bean-weevil sometimes comes from the beans in 
autumn, but generally it remains within the bean during 
the winter, and comes out in the perfect state in the spring. 
It is important that farmers plant only sound beans, and 
thus endeavor to keep the pest in subjection. 


ANTS ON PEAR TREE.—“ J. R.,”” Hartford Co., Conn., has 
noticed large black ants upon a large Bartlett pear tree, 
“which is slowly dying.” Some ants are vegetable feed- 
ers, while others only visit fruit trees for the sake of the 
honey-dew they get from the Aphides or plant-lice. It will 
be well to watch the ants and see if they really do injure 
the trees. 

JAPAN CLOVER.—Thos. Sadler, Clinton, La.—The plant 
you refer to is, no doubt, Lespedeza striata, generally 
called Japan Clover. It has spread throughout the South- 
ern States, since the war, in a most remarkable manner, 
and its general introduction is supposed to be due to the 
movements of the armies. It is regarded with favor as a 
valuable forage plant. 

GROWING PEPPERMINT.—S. B., Rye, N. *.—We would not 
advise any one to undertake the culture of Peppermint 
without fully investigating the matter. The crop can only 
be disposed of in the shape of oil, and to prepare it, of the 
best quality, requires skill and experience. Speculation 
causes the price of oil to fluctuate greatly, and in the long 
run the profits are not large. 


PRESIDENT GREENOUGH.—D. M., Salem, Mass.—J. C. 
}reenough, the new President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, graduated from William College, Mass., in 
1860, and was a classmate of Mr. David W. Judd, of this 
Journal. President Greenough was a most thorough 
scholar, and possessed traits of character which peculiarly 
fitted him for his new sphere of usefulness. 

CRAB-GRASS IN Lawns.—J. Tyron, Baltimore, Md. — 
Crab-grass (Panicum sanguinale) is an annual. In our hot 
weather, it is customary to leave the clippings upon the 
lawn ; if Crab-grass is present, this aids in the distribution 
of its seeds. Frequent mowing and sweeping up the clip- 
pings will no doubt diminish the nuisance. Seeding, to 
occupy the ground with useful grasses, will help by crowd- 
ing the other out. 

PEAcH YELLOwS.—S2veral Subscribers.—Recent investi- 
gators claim that the “yellows” in the peach tree is due 
to a lack of potash in the soil. They advise the application 
of one to four pounds of muriate of potash, according to 
the extent of the disease, to each tree. This is to be dis- 
tributed over the surface as far as the roots extend, and 
spaded or plowed in. Those who try this, whether success- 
fully or not, will please report results. 

TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES.—E. L. Johnson, Lake 
View, Mich.—Trees of considerable size may be trans- 
planted with success either in late autumn or early spring. 
The work may be done so soon as the lecves are through 
with their work in autumn. The tops of the trees should 
be cut back to correspond with the great reduction of the 
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root system. 


Trucks are sometimes arranged for carrying 
a large part of the earth with the transplanted tree. 


CHESS AND WHEAT.—J. B. Gillespie —Johnson Co., Tl, 
Revives the old question of the change of wheat into chess, 
and says: “If you have any doubts un this, I think I can 
verify it by the evidence of as good men as we have in 
this country.” We have doubts, and do not wish the eyi- 
dence of any men. Send us the plant itself—when we see a 
plant that is part wheat and part chess, we shall say so. 
All former specimens have failed to show the change of 
wheat into chess. It is an impossibility. 

PLEASANT Worps.—Mr. F. S. Reeves, Wayne Co., N. 
Y., writes us to this eftect: ‘“ When I was a boy, a 
friend induced me to subscribe for the American Agri- 
culturist. What 1 am, and have, I owe largely to your 
paper. From avery small beginning, I have now a good 
flock of registered sheep, a herd of good cows, and other 
stock. Subscribing for the American Agriculturist was 
the starting point.” 


Fruit By Matu.—dJ. M., Aurora, Ill.,and others have sent 
pears and other fruit by mail for our inspection. Some 
specimens have never reached us at all; others have come 
to hand in such a crushed and “leaky” condition, that we 
wonder they were not thrown out as injurious to mail 
matter. Those who send fruit by mail should pack it in 
a box that will stand all the rough usage it is likely to re- 
ceive. A pasteboard box is rarely safe. Always use one 
of tin or of wood, and ever then envelope the fruit in an 
abundance of soft paper. 


DEVICE FOR SUCKING Cow.—Mr. J. W. Johnson.—Cam- 
bellford, Ont., sends us a description of a device for pre- 
venting cows from sucking themselves. Take two pieces 
of board two feet long and three inches wide, and bore 
two inch auger holes through each far enough apart to 
receive the cow’s neck. Place stout pins through the holes, 
and let them project six inches, with sharpened ends. 
These pins prick the side of the cow whenever she tries to 
draw her own milk. After wearing this device for a few 
weeks the habit will be given up. 


Funa!.—H. C., Lodi, N. J.—A_ recent ‘“ Gardener’s 
Chronicle ” gives the announcement of the annual meetings 
of four different societies devoted to the study of the fungi. 
These meetings last for three or four days at some favor- 
able locality. On one of the days is a “foray,” on which 
the members collect specimens. This is followed by a fun- 
gus banquet, at which the various edible species are served 
in various forms. Such societies might do much good work 
in this country, in extending a knowledge of our edible 
fungi, of which we have many delicious species going to 
waste, on account of the popular notion that all “toad 
stools’ are poisonous. 


LEARNING FLORICULTURE.—L. H. C.—Basking Ridge, N. 
J. That young ladies, without previous experience ca 
take up floriculture and make it profitable, is very improba- 
ble. Learning by experience is very expensive. It would 
be much better for one of the sisters to apprentice hersélf 
toa florist, for at least a year. You complain that the 
books do not give all the needed information. This is not 
from a desire to conceal anything, but there are many 
points, such as just the proper condition of the stem in mak- 
ing some cuttings, which are not readily described, but 
which can be shown in an instant. As with some kinds of 
cookery, one must have experience. ‘“ Mrs. Gilman,” isa 
man, and we do not know how much of his work is fiction. 


PETROLEUM NOT A PAINT.—H. H. Hagerman, Kent Co., 
Del.—No better application can be made to fences and 
other wood-work exposed to weather than crude petro- 
leum, as it renders it durable when exposed to the ele- 
ments. It has not enough body to allow it to be used asa 
substitute for oil in mixing paints, nor can paint be applied 
to wood that has been saturated with it. Petroleum leaves 
the wood of a pleasing light-brown color, not objection- 
able for farm buildings, ete. We would not advise you 
to “‘soak”’ the boards in petroleum, but to apply it witha 
brush, coat after coat, so long as it is readily absorbed. 
When first applied, before the volatile portions have evap- 
orated, every precaution should be taken to keep fire ata 
distance. 

THUNDERSTONES.— 7. H. Read, Colt’s Neck, N. J.—The 
cylindrical stone sent through the Messrs. Ward is a Belem- 
nite (named from the Greek word for dart),a very com- 
mon New Jersey fossil. The specimen is, in size and shape, 
much like a thick, short cigar. It once belonged to an ani- 
mal related to the squid and cuttle-fish. The perfect 
specimens have a broad, thin portion, like cuttle-fish bone, 
but this is usually broken off. Belemnites are sometimes 
called “ Thunderstones,” as there isa popular notion that 
they are caused by the lightning striking and melting the 
sand. In some places they are called “ Picks,” “ Petrified 
Fingers,” and “Spectre Candles.” Of course the original 
bone-like character is lost, and it has become petrified or 
turned into stone. 


PIGEON TREMEX.—Mr. C. W. Costeliow, Waterboro, York 
Co., Me.—The insect you sent us is the Pigeon Tremex 
(Tremex Columba), which was Cescribed, with an engray- 
ing, in the American Agricuiturist, January, 1881. This 
insect bores into the wood of forest and fruit trees, placing 
an egg ineach hole. The grub, hatchi g from the egg, 
feeds upon the surrounding wood until it changes into the 
chrysalis, after which the mature insect comes from the 
tree, and the cycle of changes is complete. When in abun- 
dance, the Tremex greatly injures the infested tree. One 
of its natural enemies is the large Ichneumon Fly, which 
bores into the tree and deposits its eggs in the body of the 
Tremex. How the Ichneumon is able to locate the position 
of the deeply-buried Tremex is a puzzle to every one. 
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An English Farm-Stead. 
os 

The farm-buildings upon a large estate in Eng- 
land, together form a considerable village. The 
farmer’s house, the cottages for the laborers, the 
barns, stables, and other out-buildings, together 
with the stack-yard, form an assemblage with a 
truly rural aspect. Formerly these buildings were 
added as the needs of the estate required, and not 
disposed in any regular order. Of late, architects 
who have given special 





age worth ten cents for feed, even including the 
great corn regions—a totalof two bundred million 
dollars. At the South, generally, little value is 
attached to corn stalksas fodder. At the West, 
many farmers let their cattle roam in the fields and 
pick off some leaves, eat a little of the stalk, tram- 
ple the rest down ; they pack the earth so much in 
trampling on it, that the damage thus done to many 
fields surpasses the value of the food obtained. 

Nearly the whole of a corn stalk, except a very 





















study to farm-steadings, = 
are employed, and upon ey 

the best managed es- oe ~ 
tates the buildings are ees 
‘erected on a_ general: vy 
plan and disposed with v *¥ 


a view to the most ef- 
ective work. In these, 
the farm is regarded as 
a manufacturing estab- 
lishment for the con- 
version of the grass, 
grain and root crops 
into finished products, 
which may be butter 
and cheese, or beef, 
mutton, and pork. The 
arrangements for stor- 
ing thecrude material, 
the crops, and employ- 
ing them in the manu- 
facture, the feeding, are 
often most complete. 
These modern farm- 
steads, while they may 
be more profitable to 
the proprietor, have a 
formal air and are vastly 
less pleasing to the eye 
than the older style, 
built without definite plan, and which may still 
be seen in all parts of England. 

One characteristic of these buildings is, their 
appropriateness. One is never liable to mistake 
them for anything other than farm-houses. Square 
wooden boxes with flat roofs, or those abortions 
which the village carpenter ‘‘ decorates”? with 
sawn scroll work, too often seen on farms in this 
country, are there never met with. 

The English farm-house or cottage, old or new, 
never lacks that most expressive feature, which 
more than any other conveys the idea of a home— 
the roof. Whenever a farm building is seen, 
whether it may be picturesquely covered with 
thatch, with slate, or as is common in some locali- 
ties, with shingles painted a dull red, the roof, 
with its ample, overhanging eaves, is always con- 
spicuous, and suggests that home comfort is to be 
found beneath it. In the older establishments the 
out-buildings are nearer the dwellings than we 
should consider .proper—indeed it is not rare that 
the door most used by the family is entered from 
the cow-house. There are other points which in a 
sanitary view might be improved; still, with all 
their defects these farm-steads well answer their 
purpose and form a most picturesque feature in 
English rural life. 
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Save all Corn Fodder Everywhere. 
ip 

The profits of farming, as in other business, is 
the margin between receipts and expenditures. 
The receipts are largely augmented by saving 
wastes; these wastes in farming are enormous in the 
aggregate. The losses in this direction, that might 
be saved, would make the business very profitable, 
where it is now barely paying, or not doing that. 
Take corn stalks for example. The leaves anda 
portion of the stems that produce each bushel of 
corn have a certain amount of nutriment that 
would support and increase the weight and growth 
ofanimals. Yet of our great corn crop, seventeen 
hundred to two thousand million bushels annually, 
only a very small part of the fodder is turned to 
much account. At the very. lowest estimate, the 
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stalks yielding one bushel of corn are on the aver- 
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the last one over the bend in the first, and tuck it 
under the binder into a loop, into which insert a 
stalk stub, pushing it into the shock to hold the 
loop. All this is more quickly done than described 
————_so—_—_________ 


Lesson from Two Contrasted Fields, 
- 

We recently crossed two fields, Separated bya line 
fence only. They are on a gentle slope at the base 
of a hill, and both alike iu level or inclination, “i 
composition, in receiving the wash from the higher 
land, and in the water in the dark, springy subsoil. 
A purchaser, standing at a distance, would let the 
flip of a copper decide the choice between the two 
fields, acre for acre. Going on them revealed a 
very great difference in the present value of these 
two fields, which we will call A and B. 

On field A, the herbage is mainly a coarse, wiry 
grass, often in tussocks with small barren spaces 
between. In spots the ground is spongy and Iniry, 
except after a severe drouth. When mown, it 
yields a ton or so of poor hay, worth for feeding 
hardly half as much as the same weight of timo- 
thy. When pastured, the cattle nibble mercly the 
ends of the grass, except in a few of the best por- 
tions of the field. 

In field B we found a smooth surface, a compact, 
firm soil, and a luxuriant growth of the best grass, 








affords nutritious fodder, if it is cut at 
the proper time, is well cured and ju- 
diciously fed. It needs to be cut when 
not so green as to mould in the shock, ¢ 
but not soripe as to lose all its succu- 
lence and become woody. Experience 











mainly timothy. It aver- 
ages fully two tons per 
acre of first quality hay, 
and abundant, excel- 
lent autumn pasturage. 
Hay here averages about 
twelve dollars a ton, 
and the pasturage is 
worth at least one-third 
as much as the hay cut. 
At these rates the hay 
and pasturage from field 
A, is worth eight dollars 
an acre, less three dol- 
lars per ton for cutting 
and handling the hay, 
or, net, five dollars per 
acre. From field B, hay 
and pasturage thirty- 
two dollars, less six dol- 
lars for handling hay, 
or, net, twenty-six dol- 
lars per acre. Note that 
both fields are a rich 
soil, irrigated from the 
high land. Whence this 
difference of twenty- 
one dollars per acre, 
equal to six per cent 
interest on three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars 
per acre, or ten per cent 
ontwo hundred and ten 
dollars per acre? The 














and observation will generally indicate 
to every one the proper time of cutting it. 

In shocking corn the stalks should be kept 
straight and parallel. The shocks should be large 
enough to not have too many stalks exposed to 
the weather, yet small enough to dry and cure 
through. For somewhat heavy corn, twelve hills 
square (one hundred and forty-four hills), is abund- 
A good mode of shocking is 
perpen- 


ant for one shock. 
this: When the shocks are set nearly 
dicular, draw the tops together very firmly with a 
rope, and tie temporarily—two men working to- 
For the 


gether. Bind with straw or with stalks. 
latter choose tough, nearly ripe, long, slender 
stalks. ‘‘ Bend-break’’ the top with the thumb 


and finger every two or three inches. Thrust the 
butt end into the shock and towards the centre 
nearly two feet, and carefully bend-break it at the 
surface to a right angle. Insert a similar top- 
broken stalk two feet distant ; bring the top of the 
first one firmly around the shock, bend it around 
the second stalk close to the shock, and then bend 
the second stalk around and over a third one; 
and so on, using as many stalks as required by size 
of shock and Jength of binders. Bring the end of 


result of careful inquiry turned out as we expected. 
About twenty-two years ago, the owner of field B, 
now deceased, though having limited means, 
bought some tiles, hauling them twenty miles in 
winter. With these, and in part with stones from 
the hill, he made a deep drain across the upper 
side of the field to cut off the deeper springs, but 
left the surface over them level, to admit irrigating 
waters to flow down on the field. Then, every 
twenty to twenty-five feet, he ran drains down the 
slope, three to four feet deep, their lower ends 
emptying into a blind ditch. As soon as the drains 
settled, the field was plowed and harrowed, the 
tussocks gathered and carried off, a crop of grain 
put on and well seeded with timothy and clover, 
the latter not doing much. It has since been 
plowed two or three times, and sown or planted, 
and re-seeded to grass. It now looks as if in a sod 
that would last for a century. 

No record of the cost remains, except a memo- 
randum of tiles purchased at thirty to sixty dol- 
lars per thousand, the latter for large drains. The 
owner was not yet forehanded, did much of the 
work himself at odd spells during two years, the 
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old neighbors say, and was laughed at by some as | A Convenient Corn Crib and Granary. 


a ‘book farmer,’”’ burying his work and money. 
We estimate that the work, if done now with hired 
help, would cost from twenty-five to thirty-three 
dollars per acre. Call it forty-two dollars, and it 
would still anually pay fifty per cent on that in- 
vestment. Both fields pay the same taxes per acre. 

Why doesn’t the owner of field A treat his land 
in the same way? He tells us “‘ he can’t afford it; 
has no money to spare, is poor’? (and will con- 
tinue to be). If he borrowed the money, the in- 
crease of crop would in two or three years repay 
it. If he sold half his land to the owner of B, 
who would like to buy it, and put the proceeds 
on the rest, he would do “farming that pays.” 


—_—_— 


Digging Muck and Peat. 


>— 





A dry fall often furnishes the best time in the 
whole circle of the year for procuring the needed 
supply of muck or peat for absorbents in the sty 
and stable. The use of this article is on the in- 
erease among those farmers who have faithfully 
tried it, and are seeking to make the most of home 
resources of fertilizers. Some who have used 
muck only in the raw state, have probably aban- 
doned it, but this does not impeach its value. All 
that is claimed-for it, in ‘‘ Dana’s Muck Manual,”’ 
published several years ago, has been proved sub- 
stantially correct, by the practice of thousands 
of our most intelligent cultivators, in all parts of 
the land. There is considerable difference in its 
value, depending somewhat upon the vegetable 
growth of which it is mainly composed, but almost 
any of it, if exposed to the atmosphere a year be- 
fore use, will pay abundantly for digging. This 
dried article, kept under cover, should be con- 
stantly in the stables, in the stiecs and sinks, and 
in the compost heap. So long as there is the smell 
of ammonia from the stable or manure heap, you 
need more of this absorbent. Hundreds of dollars 
are wasted on many a farm, every year, for want of 
some absorbent to catch this volatile and most val- 
uable constituent of manure. In some sections 
it is abundant within short distance of the barn. 
The most difficult part of supplying this ab- 
sorbent is the digging. Ina dry fall the water 
has evaporated from the swamps, so that the 
peat bed can be excavated to a depth of four 
or five feet at a single digging. Oftentimes 
ditching, for the sake of surface draining, will 
give the needed supply of absorbents. It will 
prove a safe investment to hire extra labor for the 
enlargment of the muck bank. It helps right 
where our farming is weakest---in the manufacture 
of fertilizers. It isa good article not only for com- 
post with statle manure, but to mix with other ferti- 
lizers, as butcher’s offal, night soi}, kainite, ashes, 
bone dust, fish, rock weed, kelp and other marine 
products. Dig the muck now and have it ready. 
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Legislation against Wild Carrots. 
<p 


Connecticut has a stringent statute against suf- 
fering wild carrots to grow along the highways 
running through farms, and we hear with great 
satisfaction that some transgressors in this matter 
have been prosecuted this year, for tolerating the 
nuisance. What is the use of having laws against 
any nuisance unless they are enforced? The object 
of the law is to eradicate this pestilential weed, 
one of the worst the farmer has to contend with, 
and to protect the careful husbandman who keeps 
his own fields clear of the pest. He needs protec- 
tion. His careless neighbor may put him to large 
expense and damage his hay crop, and increase the 
cost of every hoed crop, simply by neglect. If he 
leaves the carrot to mature its seeds, the dried 
umbels are carried away by the winds, thus spread- 
ing the pest. The water along the road side washes 
the seeds through the culvert, mixed with road 
dust, into adjacent fields. The grass in the 
highway belongs to the adjacent land holder, and 
the law very properly holds him responsible for 
what he grows with his grass. The careless 
farmer may not freely damage his neighbor. 








oo 
Herewith is represented a plan of a Corn-crib 
and Granary twenty by thirty feet on the ground, 
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fleshing easily. Consider the ‘‘ build ”’ of the ani- 
mal, as whether the flesh put on will be where the 
choicest cuts are obtained. This implies a full 
round rump, thick sirloin and broad shoulder. For 
feed, use at this time of 
year, turnips, pumpkins, 
beets and the like, in small 
quantities if available. 
Though not particularly 
fattening of themselves, 
== they put the system in 
good condition fora course 
of fattening rations, which 
is highly desirable. A 
good daily ration to begin 
on, for each one thousand 
pounds weight is: hay 
thirty pounds ; roots fifty 
pounds ; meal ten pounds; 











q & el but this must necessarily 
= ee es —— ae |’ an a = be somewhat variable. 
LS == ) 7 Feed regularly and water 


Fig. 1.—THE EXTERIOR OF CORN CRIB AND GRANARY. 


with ten feet posts. 
by twenty feet, with a drive-way through the mid- 
dle, eight feet wide. The corn-crib is five feet wide 
below and six feet at the top, eight and a half feet 
from the floor, and will hold about six hundred 
and thirty-four bushels of corn. The long side-box 
upon the floor is twelve inches wide and very con- 
venient for removing corn. There is room over the 
drive-way and granary for storing about one thou- 
sand bushels of corn. Figure 3 shows the arrange- 
ment for taking the corn out of the crib; figure 4 
is a cross-section of the same. 

The granary is sixteen by twenty feet; the in- 
side is boarded up with planed and matched maple 
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Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF THE GRANARY, 


boards. It has six bins five by six feet (five 
feet high in front and six feet in the rear), which 
will hold about seven hundred and _ ninety-two 
bushels of grain ; or one hundred and thirty-two 
bushels in each bin. The bins are made of maple 
boards, planed and matched. The alley, a, is three 
and a half feet wide andruns to the back part of 
the granary. There is room in front from e to f, 
five feet wide, for the fanning mill, platform scale, 
bag holder and truck, grain measures, bags, 
scoops, ete. The floor of the granary is of one 




















Figs. 3 and 4.—VIEWS OF THE CORN BINS. 


and a quarter inch maple planks, planed and 
matched. The floor of the corn-erib is of one 
and a quarter inch red oak planks, unplaned and 
matched. The door at iis convenient when carry- 
ing the corn to the granary as it is shelled. 
teh oe 

SELECTING AND FATTENING CATTLE, — In se- 

lecting cattle for fattening, choose those which 


‘‘handle’’ well. A soft skin, and silky coat, 
not coarse or wiry, are the good indications of 





freely, at least twice a day. 
As a rule it is better to 


The corn-crib part is fourteen | keep fattening stock in the stall most of the 


time, and as quiet and comfortable as possible, 
allowing for sufficient exercise. In winter it is 
important to keep the stables well ventilated. An 
animal cannot thrive and fatten when these simple 
precautions are ignored. A properly fattened 
animal will sell with profit at any time. 





Rats and Mice. 
ee 

Wez-are often asked the best way of catching 
these vermin, especially rats, which are more diffi- 
cult to manage than mice. The best treatment 
with both is, to keep them out. In building a 
house, the possibility of their entering should be 
kept in mind, and the precaution of properly 
cementing the cellars should be taken. In old 
houses, where these creatures have made them- 
selves at home and found run-ways for many years, 
the task is more difficult. Yet here, care is needed 
to keep themout. With ingenuity and patience 
all that are in a house may be trapped. When 
the house is once free of them, it will not remain 
so Jong unless precauticns are used to prevent rats 
and mice-from entering. They come in through 
open doors and windows much more frequently 
than by burrowing. When once within an old 
house they find abundant hiding places, and often 
passages from one part of the house to another 
made by their predecessors. Still much may be 
done to circumvent them. All visible holes 
through partitions and doors should be stopped by 
pieces of tin. Old fruit cans, with the solder 
melted off answer for the purpose. The tin may 
be cut with a pair of old shears and tacked over 
the holes, first punching with an awl places for the 
tacks. Where there is a hole through plastering, 
or between stones of the cellar wall, these may be 
effectually stopped with Plaster of Paris mixed 
with coarsely broken glass. They can not work 
through this. It is well to make astudy of the 
ways of these animals and follow themup. Of 
course, after interfering with their runs and hol¢s 
as much as possible, it is desirable to catch those 
that are in the house, as poisoning is not advisable 
in the dwelling. Even the most wily and cunning 
old rat may be caught, if his suspicions are over- 
come by food in a trap arranged not to spring. 
After he has learned to feed in the trap regularly, 
it may be set. When a rat has been caught, the 
trap should be soaked in water for some days, else 
others will avoid it. Trapping rats requires tact. 
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In a large orchard there will be many barrels of 
fruit which will not sell for enough to pay the 
freight, and its profitable disposal is often a prob- 
lem. Some may be fed out, and a portion may be 
used for drying. An orchardist of our acquaintance 
finds converting them into vinegar, the most profit- 
able use to make of all poor apples. They should 
be pressed before there is decay among them. 
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NEARING THANKSGIVING. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Some hae meat that canna eat, | Come, ye thankful people, core, 
And some would cat that want it; Raise the song of Havuest-Home ! 
Hut we hae meat, and we can cat, ! All is sately gathered in, 
Sae let the Lovd be thanhit. | Zve the winter-storms begin. 
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Woodchuck Oil for Leather. 


> 

From previous reports, and especially from our 
own recent observations and experiments, we have 
come to set a high value upon the oil of the com- 
mon woodchuek or * ground-hog’’ for leather. 
This oil, while having considerable body, seems to 
have some of the non-drying quality of glycerine, 
but, unlike it, is not removed by water. An old 
stiff harness saturated with this oil early in July 
last, after going through the hot weather, still re- 
mains soft and pliable. The lines were even too 
greasy to handle well until after a month’s drying. 
An old pair of heavy boots, so stiff as to hurt the 
feet unbearably, received a good coating of this oil 
August Ist, on the bottoms and two inches high all 
around the sides, and they soon became almost as 
soft and easy to the feet as moccasins. By the 
way, Oiling the soles of boots and shoes renders 
them more elastic, easier to the feet, and less lia- 
ble to break and crack and wear out on rough 
ground and stones,‘and therefore more durable; 
and at the same time the oil excludes water and 
dampness. It is highly esteemed by some hunters 
for guns. A carpenter commends it for tools. 
Woodchueks are common in many hilly parts of 
almost the entire country, and it is easy for farm- 
ers to kill a few for their oil, as well as to get rid 
of them, for they are a nuisance. Eight or ten of 
them are said to consume as much clover as a cow. 
New Hampshire farmers will have a triple reason 
for trapping or shooting them, viz., the bounty, 
their oil, and saving their support. They make se- 
vere havoc in apple orchards, among green corn, 
pumpkins, and several field and garden crops, to 
say nothing of their excavations in the fields. We 
knew of a horse severely lamed by stepping into 
one of their holes, and have heard of several others. 
If dealers in harness will keep the oil on sale, it 
will bring a good price whenever its qualities be- 
come known; while the opening of a market for 
the oil would stimulate and hasten the destruction 
of the pests. We have taken fully two quarts of 
oil from a full grown, fat fourteen-pound “ chuck.” 
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Late Fall Plowing for Wire-Worms. 
=> 

The term Wire-worm properly belongs to the 
long, slender, and uncommonly hard larve of the 
Elaters--the spring, or click-beetles. These, when 
placed on their backs, suddenly spring several 
inches into the air, with a clicking sound. The 
largest of these beetles (H/ator oculatus) is about 
two inches in length, and has two large, round 
spots upon the upper side of the body, which are 
often mistaken for eyes. Its surface is covered 
with a whitish powder. It is frequently found on 
the trunks and branches of old apple-trees during 
June and July, and from its larger size, peculiar 
“eve-spots,” and strange manner of springing, it 
is often sent us foraname. The larva is about two 
and a half inches long, has very strong jaws, and 
burrows inthe decaying wood of old apple-trees. 
There are several other smaller species of spring 
beetles, some of them conspicuous only by their 
injury to cultivated plants. Those wire-worms 
which live in the soil and feed upon young roots 
and stems, are the most destructive. So far as 
their history is known they live from three to four 
years. Their injury to the potato, though perhaps 
no greater than to some other crops, is often ruin- 
ous. Indian corn and the grasses sometimes suf- 
fer greatly. It is not easily reached with any poi- 
son, and the leading remedy is frequent plowing. 
Wire-worms are generally confounded with the 
cut-worms, and in destructiveness may be consid- 
ered the same. The mature state of the cut-worm 
being a moth, it is easily distinguished from the 
“click,”? or spring beetles. Another group of 
worms is also often spoken of as cut-worms, but 
the members are myriapods, with many ring-like 
divisions to the long bodies, each of which is pro- 
vided with two pairs of legs. These, sometimes 
called the thousand-legged worms, are of a dark- 
brown color, and when disturbed coil into a ring. 
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They do not pass from one state to another, like 
ordinary insects. Some of these false wire-worms 
feed upon the roots of plants, and do much dam- 
age. They may be caught by placing slices of po- 
tato, or turnip, upon the surface of the soil. The 
white grub is also associated with the wire-worms 
in its manner of living, and needs the same treat- 
ment. All of these subterranean pests have their 
natural enemies, among the chief of which are 
birds. Late fall plowing is doubly beneficial, as it 
turns the worms out of their winter quarters, and 
exposes them to freezing weather, and also brings 
them within the easy reach of insect-eating birds. 
eR eo 


Bracing End Posts. 
<> 


Mr. H. H. Hastings, Corning, Iowa, sends us his 
method of bracing the end posts of a-wire fence 
in wet land. The post-hole is dug three feet deep, 
eighteen inches wide and three feet long. On the 





Fig. 1. 


lower eud of the post nail two stout strips three 
feet long and six inches wide, as shown in figure 1. 
Set this post in the long hole (figure 2) and lay short 
pieces of board upon the cross strips. On each 
end of the‘ platform’ thus made, place a fifty- 
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Fig. 2. 


pound boulder or other heavy weight. Fill in with 
earth well tramped, and brace from the top, as 
shown in figure 2. Thisis a good method of set- 
ting the lowest posts in a fence over very uneven 
ground, as they will] not lift in stretching the wire. 
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Scarcity of Hogs—The Decrease. 


In our market notes and elsewhere, we have 
frequently referred to the lack of swine to consume 
the large corn crop of 1882, and of the importance 
of increasing the number. This known scarcity 
lead the speculators to undertake the corner in hog 
products that recently collapsed. The poor corn 
crop of 1881 led to the feeding and marketing of 
the hogs, including breeders, so greatly, that last 
year found the number very small, and the defici- 
ency isnot yet made up. This applies to all the 
leading corn growing States. The banner State in 
this industry is lowa, which in 1880 returned over 
six million (6,034,316) swine, about twenty per cent 
more than Illinois, the next highest. These figures 
included allages. The present number in Iowa is 
officially reported at less than two million (1,965,- 
000) of hogs six months old and upward, which is 
nearly nine per cent below the number of a year 
ago. This indicates a decrease in five leading swine 
growing States of lowa, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana 
and Ohio, of nearly seven hundred thousand hogs 
of six months old and upwards, as compared with 
the same date last year, or nearly one million 
four hundred thousand for the whole country. 
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Quinces and How to Use Them. 
a 

Every part of the quince is very useful. They 
bring three to four times the price of apples, while 
about as readily grown, and their culture should be 
largely increased until they come within the reach 
of all. Writers as far back as the old Roman 
Columela, the most celebrated agricultural writer 
of his time, have attributed to the quince various 
health giving and medicinal qualities, partly at 
least fanciful, but there is no doubt as to the use- 
fulness of quinces for food, and several other pur- 
poses. Sealding and soaking the dried fruit in 
water makes a good substitute for tamarind water 
—a very acceptable, cooling acid drink. 


BANDOLINE.—The seeds covered with forty to 
fifty times their bulk of water and gently warmed, 
soon produce a thick mucilage used by per- 
fumers and hair dressers. Many ladies prepare this 
for themselves, to keep the hairin place. It needs 
a little alcohol, or strong alcoholic liquor may be 
added, to keep it from souring, and it may be per- 
In many parts of the coun- 


” 


fumed to one’s taste. 
try this is called ‘‘ bandoline. 

QUINCE PRESERVES.—Pare, core and weigh ; first 
stew soft in water and then add as many pounds of 
sugar as there were of the uncooked fruit, and 
simply scald through. Quinces, currants, grapes, 
and other fruits to be jellied should not have sugar 
added until the chief cooking is done. (Lack of 
knowing this, causes many failures to get good 
jellies and preserves, by inexperienced house- 
keepers). To prevent mould, cover the top of 
the jars of preserves or jellies with writing 
paper dipped in alcohol. (A house-keeper says: 
‘* Cover with athin film of melted lard.” In ordi- 
nary keeping we should fear rancidity and bad 
flavor). Keep in a cool dry place. This is a 
beautiful preserve. 


BoTTLED QuINcE SaucE.—Cook the prepared 
quinces as above ; pour off the water and cover the 
fruit with a syrup of a pound of sugar to a pint of 
water. Boil up quickly, then take the fruit out 
carefully, and put it into preserving jars or cans. 
Pour the syrup over it and close the jars tightly. 
This gives a clear light-colored fruit which will 
last for years. The cooking water may be used 
for stewing more fruit, to which may be added one 
or two times its bulk of apples, making a nice 
quince flavored sauce, or ‘‘a quince apple butter,” 
by mashing, and stirring while boiling it down to 
the desired consistency,and sweetening to the taste. 
This may be used as wanted, for a short season, 
or it may be preserved in the closed fruit bottles. 

QuINCcEs wiTH APpPLEs.--In nearly all forms of 
quince sauce, apples may be freely added, as they 
are much cheaper, and the quince flavor is pre- 
served. Many like a sauce with a large propor- 
tion of apples better than the pure quince. 


QuINcE MARMALADE.—Cook the fruit soft, crush 
toa pulp and add sugar as for preserves; then 
slowly cook to a thick paste, constantly stirring to 
prevent sticking or burning. One third sweet 
apples added, without more sugar, improves the 
quality for most people. 

QUINCE JELLY is one of the best. Most house- 
keepers use the entire fruit, and also the skins and 
cores from other preparations. It is better to leave 
out the cores, as the mucilage around the seeds 
may injure the jellying; but use the parings, as 
the richest portions are next to the skin. Use any 
fragments also. It is economical to use double the 
quantity of apples which are rich in jelly ; cook the 
apples, and then the quinces in the same waterand 
strain out the juice of both fruits. As before 
hinted, it is important to do all cooking before 
adding the sugar, and afterwards continue the sim- 
mering until the jelly point is reached. The sugar 
may be added to the strained syrup, bulk for bulk, 
without weighing. It saves much labor to skim 
only once before adding the sugar, and not again 
until the jelly is made and taken from the fire. 
Let it cool a little before putting into cups or 
jelly glasses. Preserve from moulding by cov- 
ering well as above recommended for preserves. 
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A Cottage, Costing $5,000. 


B. REED. 


BY 8. 

ap 
Figures 1 to 8 present designs of a modern cot- 
tage, containing eleven rooms, with the usual hails, 
closets, pantry, bath-room, ete. This dwelling 


(figures 1 to 4), has a pleasing appearanée, sugges- 
tive of comfort and cheerfulness. 


The simplicity 


Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION, 


of style and general finish accord with the utilita- 
rian view now happily coming into fashion for all 
classes of building. Variety is a manifest feature. 
The outlines of each front, the covering of the 
different stories, and in most cases the window and 
door openings, are arranged to be dissimilar in ma- 
terials and form. Strong and decided contrasts in 
colors are applied to different parts, and tinted 
glass of various shades is used for the smaller 
lights of the sash.....Whe Cellar (fig. 5) ex- 
tends under the entire main building, has five win- 
dows, and inside stairs to the first story. Hight of 
ceiling 6'/, feet.....First Story (fig. 6).—The 
hight of ceiling is 10 feet. The principal entrance 
is from the veranda through double doors to a 
hall, containing the main stairs, and connecting 


9 
pert 
Haig. 


Fig. 3.—RIGHT-HAND ELEVATION. 


with the drawing-room, library, and dining 
rooms. The drawing-room extends the length of 
right side of the house, with an arch crossing 
midway. A double window is placed in the front, 
directly opposite a large open fire-place in the rear, 
with single windows at each side of the fire-place. 
The side of the front section has a double window; 
a single window in the rear portion, extending to 
the floor, is arranged as an entrance direct to the ve- 
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randa. The library has a bay-window in front and 
a doub!~ window at the side; the space under the 
stairs provides a direct passage to the dining-room, 
which is spacious, and is lighted by a cluster 
of windows occupying nearly one entire end. It 
has a small china closet, and adjoins the rear en- 
try, or private passage, which is also fitted for tie 
saterer’s use. It will be observed that no kitchen 
is provided for in this plan. A portion of the cel- 





COTTAGE, COSTING $5,000, 


lar may be converted into a kitchen, if desired. In 
the Southern States it has long been the custom to 
have the kitchen in a detached building, in which 
are also the servants’ rooms. While this has its 
inconveniences, it allows the house to be kept 
much cooler, and avoids the odors from cooking. 
Northern houses often have a detached kitchen, 
for summer use only, and there may be conditions 
under which it would be desirable to use a de- 
tached kitchen all the year. The design was orig- 
inally made for several cottages at a watering 
place, where the kitchen and its attendant care and 
expense is entirely dispensed with, and the table 
is supplied and attended by the professional 
caterer, who may be promptly called by the tele- 


Fig 
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are of broken stone and cement, laid in courses, 
and neatly pointed. All piers are of brick and ce- 
ment. The chimney is of hard brick. There is q 
furnace in the cellar, and connected with a side 
flue of the chimney, with hot-air pipes extending 
to registers in the principal hall and rooms of 
the first story. The beams of the first story are 
brick-filled on the foundations to exclude outside 
air at the bottom of the main frame. The iaterior 
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. 2,—LEFT-HAND ELEVATION, 
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side walls and ceilings are hard finished on two coats 
of brown mortar and lath. In the main hall and 
principal rooms are stucco cornices. The frame is 
of sound, seasoned spruce timber. Studding and 
rafters are set 16 inches from centers, braced and 
bridged. The windows have plank frames, and 
1'/,-inch sash, glazed and hung complete. The in- 
closing for the first story is of clear clapboards, 
and for the second story of cedar shingles, all upon 
sheathing. The roof is of cedar shingles. The 
floors in the two principal stories are double, the 
first of matched hemlock boards, and the second, 
of tongued and grooved, narrow, Clear yellow pine. 
Attic floors, spruce, tongued and grooved; the out- 
side floors, white pine. The main stairs are ash 


phone or speaking-tube..... Second Story (fig. | throughout, those leading to the attic of pine, 


COTTAGE, COSTING $5,000. 


7).—The hight of ceiling is 9 feet. There are five 
chambers, large hall space, four closets, and a bath- 
room on this floor. A large window at the head of 
the main stairs, enlivened with colored glass, pro- 
duces a very cheerful effect. An alcove opens from 
the hall to the front balcony, affording opportunity 
for out-door airing to this story.....Attie (fig. 8). 
—Provision is made for a hall and three rooms in 
this story..... Comstruction.—The foundations 
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Fig. 4.—REAR ELEVATION. 


boxed in with narrow ceiling. The inside finish 
is ash and red wood. The doors are paneled and 
molded, for the first story of red wood, all others 
of yellow pine. All knobs, roses, and escutcheons 
are bronze. Gas-pipes are provided for five ceiling 
lights and two side lights in the first story, for ten 
side lights in the second story, four side lights in 
the attic, and two side lights in the cellar. All 
pipes are concealed from sight except where neces- 
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Two coats outside, and wood-finish inside. The 

mantels in each story are of neat design in wood. 
Estimate of Materials and Cost. 


156 yards Excavation, @ 25c. @ yard.................. bo 00 
1,600 feet Stone Foundation (complete), @ lic. ? ft. 
4,500 Brick in Chimneys, Piers (complete;, @ $15 # M.. 

1 Stone Hearth (complete)...................0.. 
1,800 yards Plastering (complete), @ 35c. per yard, 

405 feet Stucco Work complete), @ 5c. 

6 Centers and Corbels (complete ),@ ry each.. 

135 yards Concrete complete » @ 4c. H yard.. 

15,000 feet Timber, @ $20 # ¥ 
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350 Sheathing Boards, @ ION BOON occas Sore accel 
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180 tome Shingles, @ $1.50 per bunch............. 
2,800 feet Hemlock Boards, @ 8c. @ foot............ 
Cornices, outside (complete) ies erentiasoiatSiatecac ace 
Tin Valleys, Gutters, and —T. — 
1,400 feet Flooring ( (spruce), @ 4c. # 
8/000 feet Flooring (inside), @ 5c. A a 
1,500 feet Flooring (outside), @ 4c. @ foot. 
Stairs (complete), $200; "Vv erandas (do. »8 
48 Windows, full ‘complete), @ $12 each.. 
6 Windows, cellar (com slete), @ $6 each.. 
23 Doors (complete), @ $10 pon ekbcea sean 
6 kegs Nails, at 4c., $24; Mantels, $50.......... “a 
Plumbing, $200; Gas- EE i cckcnicninn, cusecaged 250 00 
Furnace, $200; Painting, $100 oes eeeeceeees 2600.00 
Carting, $50; incidentals, a dis ss acascrersiceware 
Carpenters’ labor (not included above) 


Total cost, complete............ qevasnacacwes $5,000.00 
——e 


Utilizing the Power of the Wind. 
~_- 

In the West but little use is made of winds ex- 
cept to pump water. For this purpose it is exten- 
sively employed, and its use is rapidly extending. 
Enough wind power goes to waste every year to 
drive all the machinery which will be used in the 
State for a century. This is due to the fact that, as 
yet, wind-power can only be used with profit for 
work not requiring a uniform, steady motion. All 
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Fig. 6.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


the wind-mills in use are to some extent self-regu- 
lating. The wind is constantly varying in force, 
and the motion of the mill varies with it, but not 
to the same extent. Most mills will stop entirely 
ina heavy storm. In some of the very large wind 
engines, a regulator is used which approximates to 
a uniform speed. But even if some one should 
make a mill so regulated as to run steadily—at the 





same spee ait 4 a varying wind, the difficulty 
would still be but partly overcome. Sometimes just 
when work is most needed, the wind stops blowing 
and nothing can be done. 

There is also a special difficulty in making very 
powerful wind-mills strong enough sothat they will 
not be wrecked in some of our storms. Ingenuity 
has not yet been able to combine strength, means 
of adjustment to the varying direction of the wind, 
and the necessary lightness of parts, so as to 
make these large wind-miils successful. 

With the mills now in use, and capable of with- 
standing any storm not great enough to destroy ordi- 
nary buildings, all the minor operations of the farm, 
such as churning, cutting feed, slicing roots, etc., 
may be done, provided some cheap method of stor- 
ing up power shall be discovered. The wind-mill 
should be so arranged that when not needed for 
pumping, it may run and store up power, to be 
used for a few hours at a time when needed. 

Several ways have been suggested for storing 
power, but all are open to some objections. One 
is, to pump water from a lower level to a higher, 
into a reservoir to be used in driving machinery in 
the usual way. The objections to this plan which 
first suggest themselves are that there would be 
considerable waste from evaporation, leakage, fric- 
tion of pumps, etc., and that the machinery needed 
to utilize the water power would be too costly, it 
is feared, to allow any such device to come into 
general use. Another plan suggested is to com- 
press air into a large receptable and use it to drive 
the machinery of the wind-mill. This plan is 
open to the same objections as the preceding. 

It is also proposed to store power by raising a 
weight slowly by a train of wheels, and then take 
power from this weight in descending. We are not 
aware that any practicable device for using such a 
motor has yet been invented. The whole subject is 
commended tothe attention of ingenious mechanics, 
in the confident assurance that there is a fortune to 
be made by somebody out of this needed invention. 

i a ra 

Begin now to collect your subscriptions for clubs 
or premiums, or for both. For two cents postage 
you can now write us for any required informa- 
tion, not already given, regarding the American 
Agriculturist Premiums, etc. We have department 
heads to immediately answer all questions, and to 
immediately forward you all the needed circulars, 
specimen copies, ete., etc., you may require. 
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Is Horse-Racing Necessary at Fairs? 


Ata large majority of the thousands of agricul- 
tural exhibitions held the present year, the speed 
track—really, the race track—has been a prominent 
feature. Among the premiums awarded, the largest 
in amounts have been given to trotting and running 
horses. Formerly, these trials of speed were merely 
an incident—a ‘‘ tail piece’ to the general exhibit 
of agricultural and horticultural products, impie- 
ments, and modes of culture, and of generally use- 
ful domestic animals. Latterly, the tail seems to 
wag the whole body. Comparatively few of the 
public-spirited men who get up and manage the 
fairs, fully approve of this feature; but a large 
number deem it a necessary evil. The Committee 
on ‘‘ Ways and Means”? reason that while the body 
of staid farmers will come for the sake of the real 
object of such fairs, the ‘‘trials of speed”? attract 
a large floating population from towns and cities 
who care not a fig for agriculture, but whose admis- 
sion fees supply the sinews of war. 

It is already time to begin plans for next year’s 
exhibitions, and while the present season’s expe- 
riences and observations are fresh in mind, the race- 
track should be well considered. Shall it be the 
leading feature, or only an incidental, or shall it be 
left out? As heretofore, the financial feature will 
largely govern, especially with men who reckon the 
value of an exhibition according to its magnitude, 
rather than by its educating, social, and moral re- 
sults. That the fairs in many parts of the country 
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are acterionaiinngs3 is certain. Not otew of our best. 
farmers are questioning whether fairs are, on the 
whole, useful. There is certainly a large class in 
most communities who are disgusted with the grow- 
ing influence of the race-tracks, and are unwilling 
to bring their families under their influence. If all 
of this class are alienated, will not our fairs soon 
become little more than an annual race-course ? 
There are several examples that may well be con- 
sidered. The Agricultural Society of the Empire 
State has steadily and persistently set its face 
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Fig. 7.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


against the introduction of this feature, and no 
other society has more prosperously gone forward 
with grand agricultural exhibitions every year— 
never in financial straits, but always making a large, 
useful, instructive, genuine, agricultural show. As 
another illustration, take the Orange County (N. Y.) 
Agricultural Society, one of the largest and most 
prosperous. Notlong ago the race-track threatened, 
to get the supremacy, and speed premiums were 
abolished. Many predicted decline and failure, 
The results last year and this, show the contrary, 
There were in the horse department two hundred 
and thirty-one entries last year, and two hundred 
and seventy-seven this year, numbering with colts 
three hundred and thirty-nine animals, including 
twenty-six stallions, forty-eight teams, one hundred 
and forty-five single horses, etc. Instead of the 
race, all the exhibited animals were marshalled in 
grand cavalcade each afternoon and, preceded by a 
stirring band of music, marched in classes, follow- 


i 





Fig. 8.—PLAN OF ATTIC. 


.ing each other, two or three times around the track 


that encircled the chief buildings, and in view of 
all present. The quiet, earnest attention and study 
we saw in the faces of ten to fifteen thousand look- 
ers-on were, we are sure, indications of far more 
practical information carried home, than could have 
been derived from seeing a few fleet-fuoted animals 
dashing past at their utmost speed under the lash 
of professional jockeys. Racing is not necessary. 
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Prairie Chicken Shooting. 


DAVID W. JUDD. 
are 

The whir-r, the gun crack, and the fall! Most 
breezy, bracing sport, as the birds go up with the 
wind and down with your number eight shot, 
affording all the exhilaration and pleasure, with- 
out the attendant exertion and weariness of moun- 
tain Pheasant shooting in the East! Very many of 
our readers recognize a familiar scene on the oppo- 
site page. The great mass of them, however, know 
the Pinnated Grouse only as suspended lifeless in 
the shambles, or served up by the restaurateur. 
Thirty years ago, a few remained in New Jersey 
and on Long Island, but now you must not expect 
to flush these Prairie Chickens east of Illinois. 

On a bright September morning last, Robert, 
Karl, Karl’s setter (most impurtant factor of the 
outfit), and the writer swept cheerily over the 
prairie south of Columbus, Nebraska, crossing the 
Loup and heading our horses for the Platte. 
Meadow hens, plover and killdeer—good shooting 
for older States—rose from mursh and morass, but 
were unheeded as we pushed on for gamier game. 
The spirited animals plunged boldly through the 
tall brakes and bushes skirting the river, then over 
adjoining wheat stubble, past waving fields of 
corn, and along the edges of cotton-wood forests 
—all to no purpose, however, so far as chickens 
were concerned. We had started too late in the 
morning to flush the birds, and with all his beating 
to and fro, ‘“‘ Tighe’’ could not raise them. We 
gave him abundance of water from the cask, 
sponged his sides and limbs wit as much care as 
if in preparation for a dog show, and then made 
for the Sand Hills. Here, too, the chickens refused 
to be found. So at high noon, under the friendly 
shade of an abandoned tree claim, we unhitched 
and unharnessed the weary horses, turned them 
into the blue grass, spread the ample repast which 
host Clothier had provided, gave “ Tighe” a fresh 
bath from the water cask, and then lay down for 
two hours’ sleep, until later in the day the birds 
should be more accommodating. 

Three o’clock found us on the move, and like- 
wise the birds; a whole covey rose thirty yards 
from where we had rested. 
set, what, with whirring of chickens right and 
left, double shots from wagon and on foot, magni- 
ficent working of the dog, marking down single 
birds, “ pulling’? a deserted ranche for water—it 
was an afternoon of varied excitement, worth com- 
ing far to enjoy ! 

By seven o’clock we had swept well over the Sand 
Hil] district, again down to the river bottom, where 
the picturesque scenery of the Loup and a beauti- 
ful prairie sunset fittingly closed a delightful day’s 
prairie shooting in Nebraska. From her thatched 
sod home a Scandinavian mother passed us pitcher 
and pail, for man and beast. ‘Tighe’ took his 
place under the back seat; guns were sheathed ; 
Robert gathered the lines, flourished his whip, 
and away we flew over the tortuous settlers’ road, 
through twilight and darkness, for Columbus, ten 
miles away. We had not bagged fifty-five brace of 
birds, as had been done a day or two before, but 
we had enough, and to spare. 

Fifty-two hours later, and with another party the 
writer scurried the fields of Western Minnesota 
(Lyon and adjoining counties), though with less 
success. Jehu Hunter for two days drove care- 
fully and well from wheat stubble flat to blue 
grass plateau. The dogs did all that could be ex- 
pected of them, but Scribe Case, T. J. T., from 
New York—all four of us found but few birds, and 
missed most of them. Miniature lakes, with 
countless canvas-back, teal, and mud duck ap- 
peared in rapid succession. Flocks of geese 
clouded the sky. Cranes, sand and blue, hawks and 
meadow hens flew from every slough, as if to in- 


vite a shot, but the Pinnated Grouse took sur-~ 


prisingly good care of themselves. Swinging 
round back to Tracy, we proceeded 140 miles into 
Dakota, to be told that we were too far out for 
Prairie chickens. They move westerly only with 
wheat stubble and corn fields. So back to the 


And then on until sun- | 
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Minnesota line we went, where, in the Sioux 
Valley, eastern reader, you may find these noble 
birds in sufficient numbers to gratify your most 
sportive zest. If you have the time and means 
for a western trip, and relish for bird shoot- 
ing, endeavor to reach the chicken country—Wes- 
tern Iowa, Western Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, 
Central Kansas, and Central Nebraska—after the 
middle of August and before the middle of Sep- 
tember. Theseason continues from August to De- 
cember, but during the period specified the birds 
(hatched in June) lie better, fly with much less 
speed, and are much better eating than later on. 
~operly broiled soon 


A young pinnated grouse, 
delicious as a 


after killed, is as toothsome and 
young domestic chicken, or woodeock, whereas an 
old bird is a tough customer for a novice to get, and 
a tough customer to eat after you have gotten him. 

Do not bring dogs with you, unless well 
broken to pheasant and woodcock, and then only 
pointers, which require less water on the prairies 
than do setters. The railroad charges for transport- 
ing dogs are considerable, and you can generally 
find dogs which will answer your purpose in the 
prairie region. Equip yourself, before starting, in 
a cheap corduroy suit. Take a number twelve 
Remington Breech Loader, new pattern, top action. 
Have a few brass shells for an emergency, and do 
not load yourself down with loaded paper shells or 
cartridges, inasmuch as they can generally be pur- 
chased at reasonable figures at almost every West- 
ern prairie village or collection of houses where 
other articles are sold. It is well to include among 
your traps those necessary for loading shells, for 
any emergency that may occur. Nothing can be 
more vexatious than to be caught without loaded 
shells on good shooting ground, and to be unable 
to purchase any without driving miles away. 

If accustomed to pheasant and quail shoot- 
ing, you will experience no difficulty in bringing 
down pinnated grouse. Like quail, they are gre- 
garious, fond of cultivated farms, and particularly 
of wheat stubble, after the first of September. 
Like pheasant, pinnated grouse lie still until you 
are close upon them; they will rise as a covey, or 
one by one, in which latter case you can bring 
them down in detail. As they rise they flap their 
wings and, like the pheasant or partridge, sail 
away, generally in a straight line from you. Dur- 
ing August, and until the middle of September, the 
grouse flies a comparatively short distance, drop- 
ping down in the long grass. Later in the season 
the single bird will sometimes fly for some miles, 
when flushed, before alighting. If making a cross 
shot, aim from two to four feet ahead of your 
bird, according to the distance. If he is an old 
grouse, and does not drop, watch him closely; he 
may be carrying off a handful of number eight 
shot (use number six shot after October first) to 
alight, stone dead on the prairie. 

The bird rises with a cluck ! and a whir-r! and 
after September flies with almost as much rapidity 
as the pheasant. He is a swift runner, and when 
your dog has come to a dead point, you may often 
find him twenty or thirty yards away from the spot 
where the dog has made his first stand. Be al- 
ways on the alert, therefore, for your bird, close at 
hand or at a distance, that is, after your dog has 
made game. Prairie chickens generally roost close 
to each other on the ground, rarely on shrubs 
or trees. They begin to feed at daylight, frequent- 
ing the stubble fields after the middle of Au- 
gust. By the middle of the forenoon, say ten 
o’clock, they have satiated themselves, and re- 
pair to corn fields and the long grass, where 
they remain very still and quiet from this 
time on until three o’clock. It is difficult 
for both man and dog to ficd them then ; indeed, 
during this time they appear to be as successful 
as the quail in holding their scent. From about 
the middle of the afternoon on, they again begin 
to move about for food, and towards evening, 
after the twentieth of August, you are very 
liable to tind them in the wheat stubble, 
where they can be readily shot from a wagon. Of 
course you have to make snap shots at the birds in 
corn-fields, whereas, on the prairie and in stubble, 
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you have open sights before you. When a covey ig 
flushed, and alight in the prairie grass, the birds are 
apt to make off, each one for himself. Then, with 
good dogs, there is fine sport, as bird after bird is 
found. When single birds are flushed, flying,as they 
generally do over one rise of ground, and stopping 
half way up the next, or swinging entirely around 
one point, to some plateau beyond—be sure to 
mark them down by means of some bush or brake. 
Then do not take your eye from the spot, but 
walk or drive directly to the place, as the case 
may be. If the bird is not lying still, he is prob- 
ably running as fast as his legs will carry him, 
Follow up the trail with your dog, keeping your 
eye along your gun barrel, and your efforts will be 
rewarded, that is, if experience has made you a 
wing shot. 

Pinnated grouse or prairie chickens, unlike 
ruffed grouse or pheasant, can be domesticated and 
both pair and breed in confinement. The young 
birds are as tender and delicious as the old birds 
are tough and unpalatable, so do not shoot the lat- 
ter when you can help it. Seen on the ground 
before they fly, the young birds can readily be dis- 
tinguished from the old, and after a little experi- 
ence you will be able to take time to distinguish 
between the two, when on the flight. Western 
sportsmen generally hunt the birds from a two- 
seated wagon drawn by two horses, that can readi- 
ly handle the vehicle. A kegof water is usually 
carried along, as water is not always to be had on 
the prairies. On long trips, three kegs are some- 
times taken, two being suspended from the back 
axle-tree and one from the front. Select a region 
where you can camp at night by some river 
or running stream. Supply yourself with proven- 
der before starting, if a week or more is to be 
spent in this prairie pastime. Our artist conveys 
an idea of picturesque scenes we have witnessed, 
and the exhilarating pastime afforded us during 
the present autumn. May the same recreation and 
pleasure be yours another autumn, gentle reader. 





Science in Farming. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
<> 

We have much poor land in the United States, 
and an immense area of good land. The poor land 
will be used to grow timber, or be improved by 
conver:ing more or less of it, gradually, into pas- 
ture, and stocking it with sheep and cattle. The 
main point is, to feed the sheep or cattle with 
some rich nitrogenous food, such as cotton-seed 
cake, malt-sprouts, bran, shorts, mill-feed, refuse 
beans, or bean-meal made from beans injured by 
the weevil, or bug. In short, the owner of such land 
must buy such food as will furnish the most nutri- 
ment and make the richest manure at the least cost 
—taking both of' these objects into consideration, 
He will also buy more or less artificial manures, to 
be used for the production of fodder crops, such 
as corn, millet, Hungarian grass, ete. And, as 
soon as a portion of the land can be made rich 
enough, he will grow more or less mangel wurzels, 
sugar beets, turnips, and other root crops. Super- 
phosphate will be found admirably adapted for 
this purpose, and two, three, or four hundred 
pounds of cheap potash salts, per acre, can fre- 
quently be used on fodder crops, in connection 
with two or three hundred pounds of superphos- 
phate, with considerable profit. The whole sub- 
ject is well worthy of careful study. Never in the 
history of the world has there been a grander 
opportunity for the application of science to the 
improvement of agriculture than now. 

On the richer lands, the aim of the farmer will be 
to convert the plant food lying dormant in the soil 
into profitable crops. The main point is good tillage. 
In many cases weeds now run away with half our 
crops and all our profits. The weeds which spring 
up after the grain crops are harvested, are not an 
unmixed evil. They retain the nitrogen and other 
plant food, and when turned under make manure 
for the succeeding crops. But weeds among the 
growing crops are evil, and only evil. Thorough 
plowing is the remedy, with drainage where needed. 
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The Common Hydatid, or Tape Worm. 
DR. R. W. 
> 
All the hydatids, no matter what species of ani- 
mal, wild or domestic, may be their bearer, be- 
long to one species of tape worm, being larval 
forms of the tape worm ( Zienia echinococcus) which 
infests the dog and wolf.—The mature parasite 
(fig. 1) has a length of from one-sixth to 
one-third inch; it is composed of four parts, 
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of which the one calied the ‘head’? is armed 
with a pointed beak, around which is a dou- 
ble circle of hooks, usually 
about thirty-five in number. Im- 
mediately behind the beak are 


situated four prominent sucking 
disks. - All these details are easily 
studied by means of a powerful 
hand-magnifier. The last division 
{ealled the proglottis) comprises 
half the length of the entire ani- 
mal. The reproductive portion is 
situated on this segment below its 
centre. When any animal swal- 
lows a mature proglottis, or the ripe 
eggs of this tenia, the walls of the 
segment and the shells of the ova, 
of which it contains a large num- 
ber, are digested, and minute em- 
bryos of a spherical shape, being 
each provided with six hooks, es- 
cape. The larval parasites bore 
their way into the blood vessels, 
and are carried by the biood cur- 
rent to various organs, but espe- 
cially to the liver and lungs ; here 
the young hydatid first becomes 
encysted, that is, surrounded by a 
sort of sack derived from the tis- 
sues of its host. Within this sack 
isfound a thick membrane, called 
the enticular layer, surrounding a 
central granular mass, which in 
the process of development is yet 
again surrounded with a delicate 
membrane. The contained hyda- 
tid is but half the diameter of its cyst, or sack. 

In about three months, “heads ”’ of future tape 
worms develop, and rapidly arrive at maturity in the 
granular membrane, or the nucleus, by a process 
allied to ‘‘ budding.”’ Many of the lowest animals 
reproduce by the growth of ‘* buds” from the sur- 
face of their body; these have, more or less, the 
structure of the parent, and are finally thrown 
off and set free as perfect this is re- 
production by ‘ budding,”’ 

Hydatid bags vary in form according to the ani- 
mal and the organ containing them, but are usually 
found as masses, of the size of a hickory nut, em- 
bedded in the tissue of an organ, or projecting 
from its surface, and are filled with tiny bladders. 
The fluid contained in the bags is of a milky 
hue, and is heavier than water, having a spe- 
cific gravity of 1.010 ; it contains no albumen, but is 
rich in common salt, and may contain grape sugar. 

The ‘‘heads’’ above mentioned, when fully de- 
veloped (fig. 2), are about one-eighth of an inch in 
length, and separated by an hour-glass-like con- 
striction into an anterior and posterior portion. 
Each ‘“‘ head” is provided with a beak (rostellum), 
which is armed with a double crown of hooks. 
These “heads’’? need only to be devoured by 
some animal in order to develop into perfect 
specimens of the tape worm. 

The symptoms of hydatid disease in man or the 
lower animals are by no means distinctive, resem- 
bling those of various other diseases affecting the 
particular organ attacked. In the liver, the para- 
site produces enlargements that can often be felt 
externally ; jaundice may be caused by pressure on 
the liver duct; the diaphragm may be so pressed 
upward as toembarrass respiration ; and dropsy of 
the lower extremities may result from pressure on 
the great veins. The cysts may rupture into the 
peritoneum, causing fatal peritonitis; into the 





Fig. 1.—a 
TAPE WORM. 


individuals ; 


pericardium, causing fatal pericarditis; into the | human beings. 
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lungs, or externally. Hydatids of the lung are al- 
| most always fatal—the disease here presenting the 
| appearance of pulmonary tuberculosis, or consump- 

tion. Inthe kidney, abscess or extensive disease 
may be produced by the presence of the parasite, 
or the tumor may burst into the pelvis of the kid- 
ney, and its contents be passed in the urine. 

Hydatid cysts, in any organ, may suppurate or 
undergo fatty and caleareous degenerations, that 
is, become converted into a chalky mass composed 
of lime salts, usually resulting in a cure. 

In order to show the immense importance of this 
parasite, it is only necessary to give some statistics 
by Dr. Cobbold: Out of a very large number of 
specimens examined, he found that of the cases 
occurring in man, six per cent had entered the 
brain and three and one-half per cent the beart, all 
proving fatal. He estimates that fully twenty-five 
per cent of all human victims of the disease die 
from its effects. The number of sufferers is in 
some countries very large, especially in Iceland, 
where the disease is very prevalent, owing to the 
closeness of the relations between dogs and man. 
Concerning the number of domestic animals which 
die annually from the ravages of this tape worm, I 
know of no reliable statistics, but, certainly, the 
number must be immense, especially among horned 
-attle, which are the most frequent sufferers. 

The mature worm produces in the dog very ob- 
scure symptoms of intestinal irritation, and is not 
in this stage, so far as we are aware, ever danger- 
ous or fatal. If an animal is supposed to be in- 
fested, by examining a number of specimens of 
excreta the presence of terminal segments and ova 
will render the diagnosis certain. 

The manner in which hydatids are introduced 
into the bodies of men and animals is usually 
through drinking water. A dog infested with this 
worm, is continually throwing off in the feces 
great numbers of ova; these float in the air, settle 
upon water, ard are swallowed with it while drink- 
ing, with the results al- 
ready described. The 
ova are also taken in- 
to the body with 
food, being carried 
through the air by the 
wind, and falling up- 
on fruits, fodder, ete., 
are swallowed. The 
hygienic measures ca- | 
pable of preventing { 
hydatid disease need 


most careful atten- 
tion. Alldogs known 
to be affeeted with 


this tape worm should 
cither be killed or 
treated by a compe- 
tent veterinary sur- 
geon until all the par- 





asites are expelled, Pio, 2.—* qEaps”? oF 
ge, 2. DADS 

and all excreta should HYDATID. 

be either burned or 


flooded with hot waiter. Flesh containing hyda- 
tid cysts should never be thrown out to furnish 
fresh sources of infection, which may be devoured 
by dogs or other animals, but should be either 
burned or deeply buried in the ground. 

However, neither this nor any of the many kin- 
dred parasitic diseases which infest our herds, 
and place our own lives in constant jeopardy, and 
are yet so easily controlled, can ever be eradicated 
until Government shall undertake to outroot it. If 
avery few of the many thousands of dollars an- 
nually squandered and pocketed by jobbers and 
lobbyists were devoted to the support of a corps 
of able students of these parasites, how perfectly 
enormous would be the saving of hyman suffering, 
animal life, and, what is far more Mbortant in the 
eyes of the present generation—money ! 
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In this age of improved architecture in barns, 
there is danger of overlooking proper ventilation, 
which our domestic animals need quite as much as 
The old style barn with cracks a 
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half inch or more between every board of the siq- 
ing had too much ventilation. The wooden barn 
made of rabbeted boards well seasoned, with tight 
floors and deors, and windows, needs a complete 
system of ventilation as much as a dwelling honse, 
The shoots sometimes provided to pass hay and 
other fodder from the bays and lofts to the stables 
below, will give suflicient circalation of air, if 
there isa good veutilator in the roof to permit a 
draft. The animal heat in a tight barn from a 
large stock of cattle is sufficient sometimes to pre- 
vent hard freezing, except in extreme zero weather, 
Foul air is damaging to health and thrift. The 
problem in barn building, where animals are to be 
sheltered, is to secure pure air without lowering 
tie temperature below the freezing point, in win- 
ter. During the summer months, the windows and 
doors should, as a general thing, be left open, 
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Eggs a Perfect Food—Experiments, etc. 
> 

Set an egg and hatch out a perfect chicken: it 
comes from the shell ready for vigorous action, 
having bones, muscles, nerves, feathers, ete., in 
short all the parts that are found in the human 
body, except feathers instead of hair. All inside 
the shell is used up in producing the perfect ani- 
mal, and little or nothing has been added or sub- 
stracted from the contents of the egg during incu- 
bation—possibly a little absorption of gases 
through the shell. Does not this show very con- 
clusively that an egg supplies all the elements for 
the nourishment of the human or other animal, 
and in the proper proportions? Being at a farm- 
house, to while away an invalid’s time, we made 
the following experiments with a dozen fresh eggs 
just brought in, which will doubtless interest as 
well as instruct many readers of the America. 
Part of the eggs were below the 
average size. Carefully weighing them with scales 
turning to a one-fourth grain, the following was 
the result : (seven thousand grains make a common 
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avoirdupois pound.) 


Number........... 3 4 5&6 6 
Weight (grains)....650 00 726 756 ‘62 767 794 
Eggs to1 lb... 103, 10 93% 9% 91/7, 91/, 84/, 
Number....... 8 9 10 11 12 

Weight (grs)...847 863 888 942 1014. .av’¢e 809 grains. 
£ggs to 11b....8%4 8'/)9 8 TU¢ 7..av’ge to Ib. 84/, eggs 


Practical lessons are taught by these figures: 
First, how nonsensical is the custom of selling eggs 
by count instead of by weight. A dozen eggs like 
No. 12 would just about equal twenty of No. 1. 
Fifteen of No. 1 would only equal a dozen of No, 7. 
Second, we boiled No, 2 and No. 11 five minutes, 
and let them cool. They each lost only 4 grains in 
weight. No. 11 yielded ninety-two grains of shell, 
leaving eight hundred and forty-six grains of solid, 
hard boiled egg, of which two hundred and eighty- 
four grains were yolk, and five hundred and s_xty- 
two white. No. 2 gave ninety grains of shell, and 
six hundred and six inside, viz: white four hundred 
and nine, yolk one hundred and ninety-seven grains, 
or just avout one-third yolk. The two eggs which 
together averaged eight hundred and twenty-one 
grains, or about the average of the whole dozen, 
furnished an average of seven hundred and twenty- 
six grains of solid food, exclusive of the shell, A 
dozen eggs would, therefore, supply almost exactly 
one and a quarter pound of solid food, of a perfect 
composition as first above stated—or a little over 
one pound to ten eggs. Most eggs run to a larger 
size than these. If fresh beef, for example, were 
as perfect a food as eggs, and if, including its 
large amount of water, it were as valuable pound 
for pound beef at twenty cents a pound 
would be as costly as eggs of the above average 
at twenty-four cents a dozen. Third, eggs used 
in cake, in picked up fish, indeed, with any 
other food, add much nutriment to it. Soft boiled 
eggs (two anda half minutes quick boiling, and left 
to stand warm until a little thickened through by 
the heat),are much more digestible than hard boiled 
ones, unless the latter are grated or masticated 
Raw eggs are a very easily digested 


as eros 
as eggs, 


very fine. 
and highly nourishing food, 
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A Barrel Cess-Pool. 
> 
Mr. Charles L. Conover, of Basking Bridge, 


N. J., sends us a sketch and description of a con- 


trivance for carrying away the sink water from the 
house. It consists of a stout water-tight barrel 
set on four-inch oak runners, as shown in the en- 
graving. Twoandahalf by four inch joists are 
placed across the runners, and pieces of plank 
are nailed upon these to give the barrel sufficient 
hight. Stout pegs are driven fnto each corner of 
the frame, which keeps the barrel firmly in place. 


A BARREL CESS-POOL, 


Two-inch holes are bored near the bottom of one 
head of the barrel for letting out the water ; corn 
cobs may be used for plugs. One horse is attached 
by means of achain passing through clevices in 
the ends of the runners. <A pipe from the sink 
leads into asquare hole in the top of the barrel. 
In this way the waste water is easily removed from 
the house, and, during a dry season, may he 
used profitably upon the garden or elsewhere. 








Legal Acquirement of Real Estate. 


How dol get a farm? is a question which may 
well occur to the would-be farmer, for he must 
possess himself of land before he can follow the 
business of agriculture. There are in law two 
methods of acquiring title to real estate, namely, 
by Descent—as where a man upon the death of his 
ancestor inherits his property as heir-at-law, and by 
Purchase—which in a broad meaning is made to 
cover all other legal methods. The first of these 
is valuable mainly to those few fortunate individu- 
als who happen to be the heirs of rich relatives not 
likely to make wills; the second is of more general 
importance, since it covers not only what is usu 
ally meant by the term purchase, but a dozen or 
more other methods, among which Possession and 
Accretion are perhaps the most common. 

The mere Possession of land will, under certain 
circumstances, give absolute and full title to it. 
One who is in possession of Jand, that is living on 
it and exercising control over it, or collecting its 
rents and profits under a claim of right, is 
regarded by law as the owner of it, at least to 
the extent that no one can dispossess him of it 
without showing a title of higher and better char- 
acter. This must be done within a certain time, 
for in all of the States there are limitation laws, 
which, to secure the peace of community, do not 
allow an action to be brought, or the titie to land 
questioned, after the lapse of a specified time. If, 
therefore, the one claiming a better title does not 
properly assert it within the time limited, he loses 
his right to do so, and the title of the one in pos- 
session becomes complete and perfect. This is the 
way ‘“‘squatters’’ get lands, and their titles thus 
perfected are as good as any. But in order to get 
title by possession, under the operation of the 
statutes of limitations, the possession must be ac- 
tual, open, notorious, and adverse, and it must be 
continuous during the whole of the period pre- 
scribed. This period is fixed by the statutes of 
the various States, and it is not uniform. It is 
generally twenty years, in some States fifteen, and 
in a few only ten. The possession must be of land 
belonging to some one against whom the statute 
of limitations will run; for, if it is of Government 
or State lands, or the lands of any one who is un- 
der any legal disability, like infancy or insanity, 
etc., the limitation does not apply. In the latter 
case the possession must be for the time pre- 
scribed after the disability is removed. Govern- 
ment lands can never be obtained by possession. 


Title to land may also be obtained by Accretion, 
which is the gradual addition through natura! 
causes of particles of soil to that already possessed 
by the owner. If one, therefore, owns a farm bor- 
dering on a body of water which gradually deposits 


| alluvium on his shore, the additions so made be- 











long to him, even though they amount to many 
acres in the course of a lifetime. But such addi- 
tions must be gradual, for if they come by any 
sudden convulsion, as by the abrupt change in the 
course of a stream, caused by a flood, or the like, 
then the rule does not apply. Questions of much 
nicety on this point have arisen concerning lands 
at many places along the Mississippi River. 

Lastly: Title to land may be obtained by grant. 
Grant is the expression for a formal transfer of 
title to real estate, as where the Government grants 
Jand by patent, or an individual grants land by 
deed, ete. The lands of the General Government 
may be got by purchase, preémption, homestead- 
ing, and tree culture. The lands of individuals 


> may be secured sometimes at public or judicial 


sale, made by some officer of the law, in pursuance 
of a decree or order of a court, or under an exe- 
cution, or the provisions of law for the enforce- 
ment of payment of taxes, ete. Such sales are 
made without warranty, and the purchaser gcis 
generally whatever title the owner may have had. 

But the most common and universal method of 
getting land is by buying it at private bargain and 
sale. Every one is familiar with this method, bat 
it may not be known to all that the agreement does 
not become binding unless it, or some memoran- 
dum of it, is reduced to writing and duly signed. 
The payment or acceptance of earnest money docs 
not ‘* bind the bargain,” as in the case of a sale of 
perqnal property. The law early regarded the 
selling and buying of real estate as a matter of 
such importance that it required contracts to that 
end reduced to writing. In the twenty-ninth year 
of the reign of Charles the Second, the British 
Parliament enacted the “‘ Statute of Frauds,’’ which 
provides, among other things, that all contracts 
for the sale of lands must be put in writing, and 
signed by the party to be charged. This provision 
has been adopted, with slight modifications, by all 
of the States. <A “refusal” of land, or an offer to 
sell at a given price, can aot, therefore, be en- 
forced; and if one party relies upon a verbal 
promise of that sort, he will have no remedy if the 
other ‘‘ backs out,’’ even though much trouble and 
expense have been occasioned. 

eS See < 
Making Cattle Docile—Handling Cattle. 
————— 

In many cases acow’s value is increased ten dol- 

lars when well broken to the halter to be lead and 





Fig. 1.—THE HALTER. 





handled. A gentle cow is a pleasure, an unmanage- 
able one a nuisance. <A docile cow will give more 
milk. She can often be tethered where she can 
get extra food, at the same time utilizing grass- 
plats and fence corners which would otherwise go 
to waste. Itis no trouble to put such a cow in 
the stable to be milked with comfort, and where 





Fig. 2.—THE HALTER ADJUSTED. 


she can be fed many things from the house, thus 
increasing the milk, and making her more profit- 
able. Itis very easy to train calves tolead. Tie them 
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up a day or two at first, to accustom them to the 
halter, and teach them to follow one leading them, 
by carrying a pail before them. A few lessons are 
sufficient. A halter (figure 1) is easily made from 
a rope by weaving one end in for a nose-piece and 
making a loop to pass the leading rope through. 


| This loopaliows the head-piece to pass over the 


horus of the grown cow, and when the end is 








= — SSSSS—— 
Fig. 3.—ANOTHER METHOD. 

fastened the halter is always secure, with no 
danger of choking. Always place the head-piece 
behind the ears so that it will not draw across the 
eyes. A cow unbroken to the halter can be kept in 
subjection, and from running away, by passing the 
long end of the halter, if made strong enough, 
through a girth around the body, just behind the 
fore-legs (figure 2.). This gives a person holding 
the halter a strong leverage on the head; but not 
80 great as in the form shown in figure 3, when the 
rope passes through a ring strapped to the fore- 
leg below the knee. This method enables one to 
keep a wild or refractory animal from running 
or escaping, and to hold it in subjection when moy- 
ing it from one place to another; though it does not 
allow leading, which is best taught by beginning 
at an early age with the calf. 
—— 


Cold Weather Shelter for Stock Profitable. 
- - 


Not one farmer in a hundred understands the 
importance of shelter for stock. This has much to 
do with success or failure of tens of thousands of 
farmers, Avimals fairly sheltered consume ten to 
forty per cent less food, increase more in weight, 
come out in spring far healthier ; and working and 
milk-producing animals are much better able to 
render effective service. The loss of one or more 
working horses or oxen, or of cows, or other farm 
stock, is often a staggering blow to those scarcely 
able to make the ends of the year meet, and the 
large majority of such losses of animals are trace- 
able to diseases due, directly or indirectly, to im- 
proper protection in autumn, winter, or spring. Of 
the food eaten, all the animals use up a large per- 
ceutage in producing the natural heat of the body 
at all seasons, and heat enough to keep up ninety- 
eigkt degrees all through the body is absolutely es- 
sential. Only what food remains after this heat is 
provided in the system can go to increase growth 
and strength and to the manufacture of milk in cows 
and of eggs in fowls. When heat escapes rapidly 
from the surface, as in cold weather, more heat 
must be produced within, and more food be thus 
consumed. In nature this is partly guarded against 
by thicker hair or fur in winter. 

Any thinking man will see that an animal either 
requires less food, or has more left for other uses if 
it is protected artificially against winds that carry 
off heat rapidly, and against storms that promote 
the loss of heat by evaporation of moisture from 
the surface of the body. A dozen cows, for ex- 
ample, will consume from two to six tons more 
of hay if left exposed from October to April, than if 
warmly sheltered, and in the latter case they will 
be in much better health ard vigor, and give much 
more milk. Other cattle, horses, sheep, and swine 
will be equally benefited by careful protection, 


—_> 





Tur Goat is not, properly speaking, an agricul- 
tural animal, however useful it may be on the out- 
skirts of cities or on the marsh lands surrounding 
mining villages, collieries, etc., or to turn to ac- 
count the scanty and varied herbage of untillable 
mountain land. Still, people reared upon goats’ 
milk are very fond of it, and speak of its nour- 
ishing qualities in the highest terms. 
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ranches of the South American plains. 
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NOON-DAY AT 
Cattle Ranching in South America. 
=> 


If cattle raising can be called an industry, it is 
certainly the principal one of the eastern section 
of South America. Asa matter of fact, however, 
it is not so much of an industry as a special provi- 
dence for those who profit by it. The vast grass 
plains, variously known as savannas, anos and 
pampas, which are a feature of the country, are 
natural provisions for the sustenance of grazing 
animals. Nourished by their rich grasses, the 
herds increase and multiply with almost incredible 
fecundity, and man has only to reap, through them, 
the harvest bountiful nature has sowed. The only 
reason cattle raising is so much more extensively 
practiced in Equatorial America than agriculture, is 
that its practice requires less labor, and imposes 
less responsibility on the indolent native, than the 
tilling of the soil, or the manufacture of its pro- 
ducts into objects of commercial value. 

The South American cattle ranchero builds his 
house on the lonely prairie, where water is handy 
and the grass of the neighborhood is good. Some- 
times he may break sufficient ground to plant a do- 
mestic vegetable supply. Commonly he does not 
do that. Out of a hundred rancheros, it would be 
impossible to find more than a dozen who raise 
anything but Indian corn. This is planted rather 
for the benefit of the horses and mules of the pass- 
ing traveiler, than for the planter’s own use. He is 
content to live on dried meat with bread made of 
cassava flour which he trades jerked meat for, and 
on what he may buy in his occasional visits to the 
nearest towns. He uses little miik, and no butter 
though it might be had for the trouble of churn- 
ing. Itis the churning which frightens hiin. 

Vast and primitive structures are on the larger 





OWNS TEN THOUSAND HEAD. 


The walls 
are formed of stout posts, planted deep, wattled 
with saplings or split poles, and plastered over with 
mud. Under the tall roof of this building the 


THE RANCHE.—Dyrawn and Engraved for the Americin Agriculturist. 


hides are stored. Beneath, in a couple of rooms 
with mud walls and floor, the ranehero and his de- 


When it is dry, 
It can 


driving the buzzards from it. 
jerked beef is as black and tough as rubber. 


pendents live. The rarnchero and his family usually | be boiled sufficiently soft to eat, but it is serious 


have a room to sleep in apart from the rest. The 


| 


common herders repose in the general room, in | 





Hii 
THE RANCHE BOY. 


hammocks, on shelf like stands around the walls, 
and on the floor. Outside the house is always a 
sort of open gallery in which the traveller is privi- 
leged to sling his hammock. He might sleep in- 
side, but he rarely does, unless he is a native, with 
the epidermis of a rhinoceros. 

Beside the house is always found an extensive 
corral, or pen, walled in with strong posts. Here 
the eattle to be slaughtered and those kept in the 
neighborhood of the rancheare confined. In front 
of the corral is the slaughtering place. This is 
simply a couple of posts to which the doomed 
bovine is hauled up by the hinder legs to have its 
throat cut. You can scent a slaughtering place 
before you seearanche, At killing time you can 
further distinguish it at a distance by the buzzards 
hovering overhead. The buzzards dispute with 
the dogs for the offal of the butchery, and they 
always make rousing fights over it between them. 

At slaughtering seasons, a sort of mushroom 
growth of flimsy frames, constructed out of poles, 
tied together with thongs of rawhide, rises around 
the ranche. It is here that the beef is dried or 
“jerked.” After the animal has been slaughtered, 
the hide is pegged out on the grass to dry, a 
wooden peg being driven through each corner of 
the hide to keep it from shrinking. The meat is 
then cut into strips ; salt is well rubbed into it and 
it is thrown upon the frames to dry in the sun, the 
old folks and children of the ranche being kept busy 








eating at the best. 

The horns were formerly a dead to the 
rancher, but of late years they too are preserved 
forsale. The skulls and bones are left where they 
may happen to fall, unless the ranchero is particn- 
larly methodical. Then they are placed into a heap 
out of the way, until in time they become a moun- 
tainous monument to the business of the place, 
There are to be found perfect mounds of this kind, 
which, in the course of years, become covered with 
a deposit of earth, and dressed in grass until their 
original character can only be discovered by dic- 
ging into them. In one section of Venezucla, an 
entire lake has been filled up with bones from the 
surrounding ranches, and is now a dry basin sown 
with gleaming skeletons, the aspect of which is 
indescribably hideous to every one but those who 


loss 


are native, and to the manor born. 

Life on a cattle ranche under the tropics begins 
with the dawn and ends at nightfall. Except at 
the slaughtering time, it is a lazy, shiftless life. 
The ranchero takes it very casy indeed, and none of 
his dependents are particularly hard worked. The 
women do more than the men at all times, and be- 
tween their agricultural duties, 
develop what little industry one is likely to encoun- 
ter. Their liege lords spend the middle of the day 
in their hammocks. At morning there may be some 
riding out to investigate the condition of the herds, 
and at evening cows with calves, which may be 
needed, are driven in. But at noon every one who 
wears pantaloons or the apologies for them, so pop- 
ular there, takes to his hammock, to sleep out the 
heated part of the day. In the dry season, indeed, 
labor of any kind is absolutely impossible, when 
the sun is at the meridian. Travellers halt to 
spend it in the shade, and make up at night for 


domestie and 
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the lost hours between twelve and three o’clock. 

The cattle are left to nature’s care entirely. 
They are branded with a hot brand or by gashing 
their rumps or slitting their ears, and turned out 
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loose to shift for themselves. From time to time 
they may be ‘‘ rounded up,”’ or in plainer English, 
driven into the limits of a certain distance from 
the ranche. But this is only performed when the 
vrass is well devoured, and hunger likely to drive 
them to more distant and strange pasturages. 

It is singular to observe how the cattle cling to- 
gether, in spite of the freedom which is thus al- 
lowed them. Cases are rare in which they go 
astray. Cows with calves may hide them for a 
time, but otherwise the ranchero can reckon on find- 
ing them whenever he may wish. Of course this 
method of life renders them shy, but they are by 
no means We have often ridden 
through great herds of them without a menace, 
and only on a couple of occasions have been 
forced to use the spur to escape some particularly 
cranky and belligerent brute. Among themselves 
they frequently fight savagely. The Indians say 
the cows quarrel because they are jealous of each 
other’s calves ; however this may be, they certain- 
ly do some savage work which would be no dis- 
credit to bulls in the ring. 

The native rancheros of South America are, asa 
rule, an amiable and quiet race, whether creole or 
half-breed ; their wants are few, their tastes simple, 
and their vices insignificant. They breed vast fami- 
lies of children and are indulgent, though some- 
what whimsical parents and masters. However 
rich they may be in their flocks, they are generally 
poorin purse, for they kill or sell their stock only 
to meet their needs. A man on the South Ameri- 
can plains is said to be worth notso much money 
but so many head of cattle, and it is his pride to 
add to the count. 

He keeps a regular census of his herds by per- 
forated boards into which pegs are stuck. Some 
ranches have their walls almost covered with these 
boards, and the master will keep pegging them up as 
if he was engaged ina game of cribbage with nature, 
and constantly winning. Asa rule each peg repre- 
sents a single animal. We only found one ranche 
where the count was kept with pegs for the thou- 
sands, the hundreds, and the single heads. This 
ranchero had spent some years in Trinidad in his 
youth, and was regarded by all who knew him 
as an exceptionally advanced and brilliant man ; 
yet he could only write his name in printed letters, 
and could not read written letters at all. 


dangerous. 


There are, of course, upon the pliins men who 
breed cattle with some intelligence and energy. 


These are educated natives or foreigners. With 


them the business is scientifically pursued; they 
have their regular slaughtering seasons and make 
all they can by the trade. 
constructed on the general plan of all tropical | 
or sub-tropical dwellings, are paved and floored, | 
kept cleanly and | 


Their houses, though 


filled with comforts. Their 
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owners live on the best they can raise and buy, 
and keep their motley armies of followers as 
profitably busy as they can be kept. In short, 
intelligence and the energy born of intelligence, 
raise the standard of this class of cattle ranch- 

















A RANCHERO, 


ing to the best level of which it is capable. 
But men who form this class are exeeptions to 
the great rule. For one man who keeps books 
there are hundreds who use the numbering 
boards; for one man who tries to breed his cat- 
tle at their best, to utilize their products in every 
form and to enjoy their uses after the fashion of 
civilization, there are thousands who have no as- 





pirations above that of living with as little work as 
possible, and using their wealth only to satisfy the 
rudest demands which nature makes on them. 

In many of the interior sections, where access 
to a market is impossible, the ranchero simply 
uses his herds to live upon. He kills his cattle 
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THE RANCHE AT NIGHT.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agr 
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jor their meat, and what of it he does not use 
himself he trades with the Indians and the small 
farmers for game and vegetables. The hides he 
makes into furniture or trades in the same way. 
Thus, his bovine army goes on increasing year by 
year, and if it were not kept down in numbers by 
the forage of wild beasts, the accidents of the ele- 
ments, or the regular annual prairie fire, it would 
soon overrun the country with its horned legions. 
This variety of cattle ranchero leads an absolutely 
patriarchal existence. He gives his children dow- 
ries of cattle when they marry. He pays his debts 
in cattle. He gambles for eettle on the rare oc- 
casions when he visits his nearest’ neighbor, or his 
neighbor visits him. His sway ever his people is 
autocratic. He dispenses justice to them as it 
seems best to him, ard he makes laws to rule 
them to suit himself. He is alittle king, lording 
it in his solitude with as little appeal from his de- 
erees as there is from those of the Czar. 

But he is a good fellow and a hospitable one, and 
we who have enjoyed his generous entertainment 
during many a lonely journey on which a kindly 
human face came like a benediction, are happy to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude. 


White Polled Cattle. 


White polled cattle were bred in ancient times 
on the monastic estates, in several different coun- 
ties of England. A few descendants of these still 
exist, and although of large size, they are not 
thought equal in form and style to those of a cen- 
tury ago. At that time and previously, as is sup- 
posed, they resembled Shorthorns, and were fa- 
mous for milk and beef. It isa great misfortune 
that this highly useful breed has been neglected 
and suffered to almost run out, for had it been 
carefully cultivated like the Black Polled Cattle of 
Scotland, and the Red Polled of England, it would 
have been counted in the foremost rank of the 
improved stock of Great Britain. These animals 
are what the present time so ecarnes:ly demands— 
namely, polled cows of large size, great and rich 
milkers, and when dried off, capable of being fat- 
tened economically and quickly, turning out a 
superior quality of beef. The White Polled would 
beecomea generally useful animal, with the further 
advantage of being destitute of horns, the main 
use of whichis to hook and gore each other, 
and stab their keepers. White Polled cattle are 
common in the north of Scotland, and were pro- 
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duced, it is thought, by a cross of Shorthorn bulls 
on the native Black Polled Cows, as they are 
known to have been brought into this country for 
one hundred years or more past ; but at first under 
the names of Teeswater and Holderness. The same 
crossing has been done in Orkney and other islands, 
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A Useful Vine—The Dutchman’s Pipe. 


iat 


As a vine for making a dense shade to a veranda, 
or to train upon a trellis as asereen to hide un- 
pleasant objects, we know of none equal to the 
Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho). Unfortu- 
nately, there is no evergreen climber sufficiently 
hardy to endure the winters in the Northern States, 





THE DUTCHMAN’S PIPE (Aristolochia Sipho). 


and we must be content, until one is discovered, 
with the best deciduous kinds. Among these the 
Dutchman’s Pipe, for most uses, stands at the 
head. It will grow as tall as will be needed; its 
leaves appear early in spring, and when full grown 
are often a foot across, over- 
lapping. one another shingle- 
wise, and forming a complete 
curtain of verdure. The flow- 
ers, of a quaint shape that 
readily suggests its common 
name, are always objects of 
curiosity. They are so con- 
structed that they can only be 
fertilized by insects, and proba- 
bly owing to the absence of 
the proper insects, it rarely 
bears fruit at the North. The 
vine is a native from Penn- 
sylvania, and in rich woods on 
the mountains to far southward. 
The engravings show a leaf, 
flower, and seed-pod, all much 
reduced. The vine is less com- 
mon than it would be were it 
readily propagated, like most 
others, by cuttings. It is 





multiplied by layers and from seeds, which in some | 


southern localities are produced in abundance. 
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Preserving Seeds of Forest Trees. 


So much disappointment has attended the at- 
tempts to raise forest trees from seeds, we have, 
of late years, advised our friends who wished 
to plant a moderate number of trees to purchase 
them. There are now several who make a busi- 
ness of supplying young forest-tree seedlings at a 
very low price. Still, if one wishes to plant largely, 
and can give his seed-veds the required care, it will 
be cheaper to raise his own trees. Success ina 
great measure depends upon the proper keeping of 
the seeds through the winter. Those who intend 


to raise their own trees, should begin with the | 


seeds, as soon as they are ripe. Some seeds, if 
allowed to become dry, will remain in the ground 
one or more years before they germinate, and some 
fail altogether. The seeds of the Silver and Red 
Maples, the Elm, etc., ripen in early summer ; these 
must be sown at once, and will soon come up and 
make a strong seedling tree before the winter. If 
the seeds of these are kept until spring, they will 
fail. The Sugar Maple and others, ripen their 


seeds in autumn ; these must be kept over winter. 
The majority of tree. seeds may be preserved in 
good condition if mixed with their own bulk of 
sand and kept in a cool place, 


The sand for this 
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purpose should be damp, but not wet. Itis usually 
in proper condition as it is dug out of the bank ; 
when pressed in the hand, it will cohere and keep 
the shape given to it, but no water will be squeezed 
from it. All the smaller seeds, and the thin- 
shelled larger ones, such as Chestnuts, Acorns, 
Beech, ete., are best preserved in sand, as are the 
seeds of the stone-fruits: Plum, Cherry, and the 
Peach, if these last are insmall quantity. There is 
more danger from keeping the seeds too warm 
than from too great cold. An occasional 
freezing will do no harm. Care shou!d be 
taken that the sand does not become dry 
during the winter, though this will rarely 
happen in a properly cooled place.. The seeds 
of the Magnolias are apt to become rancid; 
they should be mixed with an abundance of 
sand in order that they may be separated 
from one another. Walnuts, Hickory-nuts, 
and others with bony shells, are best kept in 
heaps of a few bushels, which are covered 
with sods, over which is placed sufficient 
earth to keep out the rains. In the absence 
of sods, a covering of straw will answer. 
The seeds of Osage-Orange are best kept 
in the fruit or balls, which may be placed ina 
heap or in barrels, and exposed to the weather 
all winter. The seeds of most Pines and other 
conifers are best kept in the cones until spring; 
most of them will open and liberate the seeds 
by keeping them in a warm place for a few days. 
The fruit of the Red Cedar, and others with a 
berry-like cone, should be mixed with earth, 
buried for a year, and sown the following spring; 
even then, a share of the seeds may not germinate 
until the next year. Those who sow forest seeds 
should recollect that the most hardy are tender when 
young, and need protection from the sun. Cotton- 
woods and willows are easily raised from cuttings. 





The Purging Cassia. 
i 
A friend, who has seen some curious long pods 
in a druggist’s shop, being told that they were cas- 
sia pods, wishes to know about them. As the 
common cinnamon of commerce is often called 
cassia, he is puzzled, and inquires whether these 


| their appearance is given in the 


| the leaves and pods, all much re- 
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borne by a tree ealled Cassia fistula, a native of In- 
dia, but now cultivated in all the warmer parts of 


the world. The tree is a hand- f 






some one, often forty feet high, 
and with divided leaves, somewhat 
like those of the locust. The 
golden-yellow flowers are in large 
panicles at the ends of the twigs ; 
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engraving, fig. 1, which also shows 


duced. The pods, which are in 
large clusters, when beaten against 
one another, by the wind, make a 
noise that may be heard at a long 
distanee. When one of the pods 
is split open, lengthwise, as in fig. 
2, it is found to be divided by 
thin partitions, each 
cavity containing a single seed. 
The seeds are imbedded in a black, 
very stiff pulp. To obtain this 
pulp, the pods are bruised and 
boiled in water, which dissolves it ; 
the liquid being strained is evap- 
orated to form a sort of jam, 
known as cassia pulp. This pulp 
is not unpleasant to the taste, and 
has a decided laxative effect; it 
forms an important ingredient in 
the ‘confection of senna,”’ or the 
‘‘Jenitive electuary,” of the shops, 
An eminent botanist once told us, 
that when a boy, he and other boys 
spent some of their Saturday holi- 
days about the docks. A lot of 
Cassia pods were once found 
thrown in a pile upon the wharf, 
and they somehow got a taste of 
the pulp, and, finding it pleasantly 
sweet, helped themselves freely to 
the broken pods. He said that each boy soon 
found that he was wanted at home, and a sicker 
lot of boys, including himself, was rarely seen. 
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Earth as Winter Protection, 
ae 
A covering of earth may often be usefully em- 


pods have anything to do with cinnamon. The | ployed to protect plants from severe changes of 


Fig. 1.—THE PURGING CASSIA (Cassia fistula). 


pods in question are blackish-brown, a foot or 
more long, and nearly an inch through. They are 








temperature during the winter. Newly 
planted fruit trees should have a conical 
mound of earth at the base, which may be 
a foot or a foot-and-a-half high, and so 
narrow that it will shed water readily. 
This answers several purposes. It is well 
known that the portion of the tree where 
the roots join the stem is especially sensi- 
tive, and a covering of earth protects this. 
Besides, it answers better than a stake to 
prevent disturbance of the tree by heavy 
winds. Another benefit is the protection 
it affords against mice, often so injurious 
te young trees. Half hardy and doubt- 
fully hardy plants of all kinds are better 
protected by a slight covering of earth 
than by the old method of “ strawing,” 
or surrounding them with a thick covering 
of straw, which often smothers them. 
Grape-vines in severe localities, and par- 
tially tender kinds everywhere, should be 
trained with a view to removing them from 
the trellis, and laying them flat upon the 
ground. When they are pegged down as 
flat as may be, the canes are covered with 
an inch or two of soil. This method is the 
best for figs, and allows this fruit to be 
raised much farther North than was former- 
ly thought possible. The trees are pre- 
pared by growing them with roots upon 
one side only, to allow them to be laid flat, 
and the branches are well covered with 
earth. The tender kinds of raspberries are 
protected in this manner on the large 
plantations along the Hudson River, N. Y., 
where many acres are annually covered. 


The same answers for tender roses which are suc- 
cessfully protected by laying them down, cover- 

































ing with a low mound, upon the top of which sods 
are neatly laid in such a manner as to shed the 
rain. Herbaceous plants in the flower garden, of 
doubtful hardiness, should have a slight mound 
of earth over them, first cutting back the stems. 
No doubt this method of protection may be ap- 
plied to many tender and half-hardy shrubs and 
other plants which are now taken up and placed 
in the green-house or the cellar for the winter. 
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Sparto or Esparto Grass. 


There sre annually imported into England, be- 
tween one and two hundred thousand tons of a 








THE ESPARTO GRASS (Stipa tenacissima), 


grass, and a considerable quantity, we do not know 
just how much, is brought to this country. This 
grass is imported for feeding—not animals, but the 
insatiable paper mills. It is known in commerce 
as Sparto and Esparto grass, and is largely used by 
English paper makers, at least, as a substitute 
for rags. Spain was at first the source from which 
the supply of Sparto was derived; the natural 
growth being rapidly exhausted, cultivation was 
resorted to, and this has extended to Portugal and 
Algiers. The grass is a species of Stipa, one of 
which, the Feather-grass (S. pennata), is much cul- 
tivated for its large feathery plumes, which are 
often imported as ornamental grasses. The species 
furnishing the Sparto is Stipa tenacissima, the gen- 
eral appearance of which is shown in the engraving. 
Formerly, and perhaps yet, another and very un- 
like grass (Lygeum Spartum) was collected with the 
Stipa, but that is regarded as the proper Sparto. 
The Sparto was long in use for cordage, nets, sacks, 
etc., and even shoes were made of it by the Span- 
ish peasantry. Its introduction as paper stock is 
comparatively recent. It makes excellent paper, 
and is little, if any, more difficult to work up than 
rags. In Spain it is cultivated, by setting out 
pieces of the roots, and if it were not for the des- 
tructive custom of pulling it up, instead of cutting 
it, a plantation would last indefinitely. The grass 
requires a warm and dry climate, and grows in 
sandy soils, There are probably many localities in 
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our Southern States, where Sparto would be the 
most profitable crop that could be grown. The 
price, several years ago, was seventy dollars per 
ton, and even at that rate it would pay. The cul- 
tivation of this grass is a matter that our South- 
ern friends should look to. Our policy should 
be, to import nothing that we can produce. 





What is Anatto? 
A 

Cheese has for a long time been colored with 
anatto, and of late years, it has come in use, not 
only in creameries, but in home dairies, to give 
color to butter. The increasing 
use of the substance, especially 
in winter, naturally leads many to 
ask: ‘“‘What is anatto, and is it 
harmless ?’? The name, which came 
with the substance from South 
America, hasa great variety of 
spellings, besides that given above, 
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mon cotton stuffs of a dull orange, it is often used 
in domestic dyeing, with potash as a mordant. So 
far as we are aware, the various butter colorings 
in the market are chiefly, if not entirely, solutions 
of anatto, made by the aid of some form of potash 
orsoda. It seems better suited than anything else 
to give pale winter butter the color of that made 
when the cows have good pasturage. It is en- 
tirely harmless, we think. It has long been 
added to chocolate in South America, for both 
color and flavor, and is used by Indian tribes in 
that country to paint their bodies. One writer says 
that it is about the only clothing the natives have 
to protect them from mosquitos and other insects. 





Parsley in Winter. 
<_ 


It is very easy to have a supply of parsley all 
winter. Take up the plants from the garden, cut 
off all but a few small leaves at the centre of the 
tuft, and plant them ina box of good soil. Another 
method is, to take a keg—a nail keg will answer ; 


which is the simplest and the one ; bore numerous inch or inch-and-a-half holes in its 





A BRANCH OF ANATTO (Biza orellana), 


we first learned; it is given in different books as | 


annatto, annata, annotta, arnotto, arnota, and s0 on. 
The substance is the product of a small South 
American tree, Biza orellana, belonging to a small 
family to which it gives its name (Bizinee), of 
which we have no representatives. Systemati- 
cally, the family is placed near that of the violets. 
The tree rarely exceeds twelve feet in hight, has a 
handsome head, and each branch is terminated by 
a cluster of flowers of the color of peach-blossoms. 
The engraving above shows the shape of the 
leaves and appearance of the flowers. 
are at first of a fine rose-color, becoming brown as 
they ripen; as shown.at the right hand side of 
the engraving, they are covered with bristles, and 
contain numerous seeds, the important product. 
‘ach seed is surrounded by a dark red pulp, to re- 
move which, they are placed in water and allowed 
to ferment, with frequent stirring. When the 
seeds are free from pulp, they are strained out, and 
the pulp allowed to settle. It is afterwards placed 
in kettles, evaporated to a thick paste, which is the 
anatto of commerce. It is made into rolls, weigh- 
ing two to four pounds, which are covered with 
canna leaves and packed in wicker baskets, or 
more generally of late, in boxes. Anatto, when 
fresh, has much the consistency of putty, a dark, 
brownish-red color, and with a somewhat disagree- 
able odor. It has long been used in dyeing, though 
on silks the color is not very fast. To color com- 
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The pods | 


sides, Place the parsley with the crown at the 
holes and the roots extending horizontally into the 
keg, gradually filling in with earth to hold them in 
place. Finish by planting some roots upright at 
the top. Either box or keg, if supported at a 
kitchen window and watered as needed, will give a 
supply of fresh leaves all winter. The residents 
of cities who have no gardens, can buy parsley 
for this purpose in the markets, as it is usually sold 
with the roots attached. Those who are fond of 
parsley as a seasoning, and do not care to be at the 
trouble of raising it as above, may dry it readily 
and find it about as good as when fresh. Spread 


| the leaves thinly on a pan; when the stove oven is 





not very hot, place this in it, and leave the door 
open. The parsley will dry very quickly ; as soon 
as it is crisp, rub it between the hands into a pow- 
der, which is to be kept in bottles, tightly closed. 
a ee 

Ir a new bed of rhubarb is needed, having spaded 
into the soil an abundance of manure, take up 
the old roots, and divide them in such a man- 
ner as to leave a bud attached to each piece set 
out. On large plantations, seedling plants are 
preferred andasupply provided. Cover old beds 
with a heavy dressing of manure. If it is desired 
to force rhubarb for use in late winter or early 
spring, take up some large roots and place them 
under the stage of a green-house, or in a warm 
cellar, covering them with earth, 
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Flower Box, with Supports. 


Flowers in pots do not, as a rule, have room 
enough to expand their roots properly; we have 
had more success with flowers grown in boxes of 
the shape given in the illustration. This box is con- 
venient for window-gardening, or can be used in 


the summer for plants generally put into pots. 


Some of the finest geraniums we ever raised dur- 


ing the winter months were grown in such a box. 


























A FLOWER BOX, 


It is made of inch pine, the bottom being common 


rough stuff of that thickness, and the sides of 


planed material. It is thirty inches long and 
twelve inches wide, the sides being four inches 
high. It should be screwed together, to prevent 
the moisture in the soil from drawing the joints 
apart, which is often the case when nails are used. 
In each corner, neat, nicely planed oak or hickory 
pieces, one inch square, are securely fastened, the 
pieces being about twelve or fifteen inches high ; 
to these are attached stout cords, to keep the 
branches of the plant within bounds. The box 
can be painted, stained, or varnished on the out- 
side, as may de desired by the owner. 


—__— ——e 


The Home Crematory. 
> 

When one who has lived in a city removes to 
the country, he soon misses several of the conven- 
iences necessary to a dense population. One of 
the most prominent of these is the scavenger’s or 
dustman’s cart, which in well-regulated cities and 
towns comes around at stated intervals to carry 
away the household wastes. These wastes, known 
by the comprehensive name of rubbish, occur in a 
country house as well as in a city residence, and 
are more noticeable for the reason that there is no 
provision for their removal. A large share of the 
family wastes may be made useful, so to speak, by 
destroying them, that is, by burning, by which all 
that is of any value will be left in the form of 
ashes. Every country place, large or small, should 
afford some corner in which a crematory, or “‘ burn 
heap”? may be located. The wastes of a house- 
hold are of three classes: The utterly useless and 
incombustible, such as old crockery and stone 
ware, old iron vessels, fruit cans, ete., which are 
best disposed of by burying in a deep hole; then 
there are the weeds, vegetable refuse of the gar- 
den, and other materials that will decompose, 
which may be turned to good account in the pig- 
pen or on the manure heap; still a third class com- 
prises materials which cannot be readily converted 
into manure, and are too valuable to bury. Of this 
kind are all clippings and prunings of trees and 
shrubs, all weeds too far advanced for the manure 
heap on account of their seeds, old stakes and 
labels which are of no further use, waste paper 
and other combustibles that accumulate in the 
house, and various other materials. We find it 


convenient to have a barrel in a suitable place to 
receive all waste papers and such rubbish as would 
be scattered if placed upon the heap at once, and 
the best disposition to make of otherwise useless 
barrels is, to consign them to the heap with their 
contents, 


If such rubbish is occasionally com- 
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pacted by pounding it down, using a heavy stake 
as a pounder, a barrel will hold a surprising quan- 
tity. At a convenient time such accumulations 
should be burned, of course, taking all proper 
precautions against burning anything else. It may 
be sometimes necessary to add combustible mate- 
rials as fuel, in order that all the contents of the 
heap may be thoroughly burned and reduced to 
ashes. It is to be kept in mind that the chief end 
and object of this method, aside from getting rid 
of the rubbish, is the ashes. Hence the heap, in- 
stead of covering a wide area, should be kept with 
as small a base as possible, and care taken to 
secure thorough burning. Soon after the fire is 
out, the ashes should be taken up; never mind if 
some soil is mixed with them, and placed in bar- 
rels or boxes for future use. Do not take these 
receptacles to a shed or other outbuilding, as there 
is always danger of hidden fire, but protect them 
from rain by covering with old boards. There is 
no crop, upon old land at least, whether of the 
farm, orchard, vegetable, or other garden, that will 
not be benefited by an application of ashes. Now 
that wood is but little used for fuel, this valuable 
fertilizer is annually becoming more rare and diffi- 
cult to procure. By proper attention in the direc- 
tion here indicated, a surprisingly large quantity of 
ashes may be secured, while much unsightly rub- 
bish is disposed of. We would add that, as a rule, 
the best method of utilizing all large bones is, to 
place them on the heap and allow their ashes 
to add to the fertilizing value of the rest. 
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A Quaint, Antique Chair. 
ee a 

Now that antique forms in furniture are popular, 
we give a design of a chair which may be easily 
made. If the pattern is not exactly reproduced, it 
will suggest the putting together of a chair that 
will be both useful and ornamental, in the farmer’s 
hall, or ‘‘front entry,’’ on the piazza, or, if neatly 
made, even in the parlor. Those who have the use 
of a lathe can easily turn the parts, or, in the ab- 
sence of this, such a chair would be pleasing even 
if made in rustic work, of such material as the 
limbs of the Red-cedar, or roots and branches of 
the Mountain Laurel. The pattern is taken from 
the President’s Chair at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The history of the chair is lost in an- 
tiquity, but it has been in use for more than a cen- 
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tury, and is still occupied by the President of Har- 
vard when he confers the degrees at the annual 
commencements of this old University. 
- —— = 

Coffee Flavoring.—To many persons the 
flavor of good coffee is preferable to that of va- 
nilla, cinnamon, lemon, or nutmeg. Strong coffee, 
especially the first clear liquid obtained by passing 
a little water through good roasted coffee, not 
that burned to a bitter taste, may be successfully 
substituted for other flavors in many kinds of 
cake, and in some pudding sauces. 
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Where to Place Fly Screens, 


Fly screens for doors and windows are no longer 
needed this season and have, doubtless, been re- 


moved and placed where they are always in the way, 
or where somebody will be almost certain to put 
his foot through them sometime during the winter; 
or else they are hung up in some spot from whence 
they will, at the proper moment, tumble upon 
some one’s devoted head and crack the skull there- 
of. Now, it is no more trouble to place them and 
all their belongings out of the way at once, than 
to put them right in the way where nobody can 
find them when they are needed again. Take off 
all the springs and attachments, tic them together, 
and fasten each lot to its own screen; then take the 
screens and fasten them with screws against the 
inside of some shed, as shown in the cut. Next 
summer when you need them you will find them 
all together, straight and in proper condition for ser- 
vice, instead of being twisted, warped and broken, 
and theirattachments scattered to the four winds, 
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How Shall we Dress. 
Se 

It is the laudable ambition of every true lady, to 
Gress as well as her means and taste will admit. 
Those who live far away from the principal cities 
-annot see for themselves, what is new and appro- 
priate to the season. To these we hope to give some 
idea of the prevailing styles, for dresses, hats, 
cloaks, children’s garments, ete. Inquiries upon 
these and other household matters may be ad- 
dressed to Household Department, American Agri- 
culturist. The numerous fashion magazines, 
many of them admirable, are suited mostly for 
those who have abundant means, and are able to 
have a variety of dresses. We shal! write for those 
only who wish to dress in the best style on moder- 
ate means. 

For fall dresses, basques, polonaises, and redin- 
gotes, (a long tight fitting outside garment) 
are still worn. Basques are shorter—often pointed 
before and behind, and very short on the hips. 
An old polonaise may be modernized by cutting off 
the front into a basque shape, leaving the back as 
it is and puffing it very full. An apron front of 
velvet, brocade, or anything which will harmonize 
with the material, may be inserted. These aprons 
are gathered full around the waist, and hang long 
and loose, cut at the bottom in battlements, or 
points—or fitted plain, and looped full and high 
upon the hips. For plain skirts to wear with plaid 
or figured over-dresses, a deep plaited flounce is 
best. Fora plain suit, a skirt with a plaiting—of 
cither side or box plaits,—about three inches deep, 
with narrow or broad tucks above, is very neat. 
For silk, a broad ruche, plaited very full above the 
flounce, is simple and dressy. Sleeves are forthe 
most part long and plain. Some are puffed on the 
shoulders, but this style is not generally becoming; 
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it makes one appear high shouldered, A bow, of 
many loops, of narrow velyet ribbon, is worn on 
one or both shoulders. Narrow ribbon velvet, of 
black, or bright colors, is worn around the neck, 
and tied so as to leave long loops and ends at the 
left side. It is used in rosettes for trimming hats 
and bonnets, and also looping overskirts. 

Jersey waists, which fit to the form like under- 
wear, are very useful and economical forladies and 
children. They come in black, scarlet, dark blue, 
and maroon colors, and any skirt can be worn with 
them. Small bonnets are made of material to 
match the dress, are of velvet, and trimmed with 
small fruits, flowers, or feathers, with narrow rib- 
bon or velvet strings. They are of the small, close 
shape mostly. Good taste in material, is generally 
marked by simplicity of design, if plaid or figured 
—but of good quality. Plain colors are always 
preferable, and a lady with a nice black silk for 
best, and well fitted dark flannel] for the street, and 
simple home dresses, with a few ribbons and laces 
of nice quality for ornamentation, is well dressed 
for any occasion. 

Plain collars of velvet, with cuffs to match, 
trimmed with white lace turned upward, and tied 
with a how and Jong ends of narrow ribbon, are 
worn With any dress, if the coloris in harmony. 

ETHEL STONE. 
ae en 


Home Decorations for Thanksgiving. 
, — 

At Thanksgiving afew wreaths and other decora- 
tions, put up in places where they will show to the 
best advantage, will do much toward giving the 





Fig. 1. 
room a holiday look. The work of making these 
wreaths affords much pleasure, equal to the satis- 
faction felt when viewing the completed work. 

Golden wheat, and autumn leaves, and berries, 
belong to Thanksgiving, as fitly as holly and mis- 
tletoe to Christmas. The bright berries of the 
mountain ash can sometimes be kept until Thanks- 
giving, but not always so, and it does not always 
do to depend on them. Sumach, if gathered before 
it looks dried and brown, will keep its lovely dark- 
red color. Climbing bitter-sweet, or wax-work 


Fig. 2, CRANBERRIES. 





Fig. 3.--AN EVERGREEN WREATH. 


berries, are most effective. If they are brought 
in from the woods on long stems, they can be 
easily trained over pictures and along the wall. 
Substitutes for berries may be made in various 
ways. Cranberries can be arranged in bunches 
with little trouble. Each berry is strung on a fine 
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wire (figure 1), the ends of which are then doubled 
and twisted together, and six or eight berries are 
tied into a bunch (figure 2). The wire must be 
cut into pieces about five inches long, and should 





Fig. 4.—EVERGREENS ON A LATH. 


be the fine kind used for wiring cut flowers. Peas 
and beans softened by boiling, can be put on wire 
in the same manner, and given a scarlet coat by 
dipping in sealing wax dissolved in alevchol, before 
making into bunches. 

One of the easiest methods of making wreaths is 
to tie small bunches of evergreen to hoops of the 
desired size. These (figure 3) may be made out of 
strips of heavy pasteboard, or barrel hoops, cut 
the right length and securcly tied. Ropings are 
made by tying small bits of evergreen to rope 
with fine cord. For some places, laths covered 
with evergreen (figure 4) are more useful and more 
easily managed than the limber roping. 

If the hall is wide and roomy, as every hall should 
be, it should have a full share of the decorations. 
Large, round wreaths may be placed over each pic- 
ture. A group of flags of different sizes, in the 
most conspicuous place on the wall, and laths, 
well covered with evergreen, mixed with bright 
berries, over the doors. Place a small stand beside 
the decor leading into the dining-room ; arrange a 
wreath of box or club-moss around the edge of the 
top, and a vine of bitter-sweet, mixed wita ever- 
green, around the standard. After the seeds are 
removed from a large, yellow pumpkin, fill it half 
full of damp sand, place on the stand, and fill with 
dark green box, bitter-sweet berries, sumach, long 
heads of wheat, a few bunches of bright fall leaves, 
heads of millet, one or two ears of corn, and small 
red or other bright apples, stuck on twigs. 

Over the mantel in the parlors, make an inverted 
V-shaped arch (figure 5), by joining laths covered 
thickly with evergreen. At the top of the arch 
place a cluster of berries and some green to trail 
downward. Instead of a wreath over the pictures 
in the parlor, put vines of bitter-sweet, with which 
evergreen or trailing club-moss has been mixed. 
If bitter-sweet vines can not be procured, use any 
graceful vine—wild grape vines and Virginia- 
creeper answer well,—and decorate it with club- 
moss, or evergreen, and berries made as described. 
Beneath small pictures a cluster of green may 
be tacked, and a vine extended from it up over the 
picture, as shown in figure 6. 

The decorations over the dining-room mantel 
may be quite different. A large bunch of green, 
mixed with wheat, millet, and berries, should be 
tacked up near the ceiling, and vines or ropings of 
green may hang down and be fastened out at 
ach side. Beneath the arch should be placed a 
cornucopia filled with autumn fruits and vines. 

Vases, even if choice, and treasures of art, are 
removed from the mantel to make room for two, 
manufactured, like the one in the hall, from ple- 
beian pumpkin, and filled with autumn fruits and 
vegetables. These various suggestions given 
above can be easily carried out from the illustra- 
tions. They may be changed to suit the different 
places to be decorated. Mrs. BusYHAND. 
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Economy and Comfort. 
<_ 


Very pretty durable bed-room rugs can be made 
from coarse but tightly woven material, such as is 
used in coffee sacks. They may be lined with the 
same or other heavy, coarse material. Briar-stitch 
them around the edges with bright colors of coarse 
woolen yarn, and make a circle in the centre of the 
same, or some other simple design of fancy work. 
We use old guano and phosphate sacks. They are 
made of the strongest and best material, very 
thickly woven. To remove the offensive odor hang 
the sacks out in one or two hard rains. Soak them 
afterwards in hot suds, and hang them up and ex- 
pose them to the air and sun a day ortwo. Then 
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wash them thoroughly and they are ready for use. 
These rugs are quickly made, easily washed, neat 
in appearance, and save much wear of carpets. 

When blankets and large woolen garments are 
much worn, they may serve as filling for thin 
quilts. It is warmer than cotton, and will not 
‘“*wad?? when washed. This filling must be torn to 
pieces and laid with perfect smoothness in the quilt. 

Very warm, pretty leggins for children can be 
made from the good part of old woolen pantaloons. 
Turn the cloth wrong side out. The leggins should 
come high over the knee, and be lined through- 
out. They are far more aurable than knit ones. 

We recently made a handsome, serviceable 
child’s cloak out of an old coat. The wrong side 
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Fig. 5.—MANTEL DECORATIONS. 





of the coat, which had a heavy nap, was used for 
the right side of the cloak. The breast and back 
were interlined with pieces of flannel. The collar, 
cuffs and pockets were made of different colored 
material. When completed, the garment above 
described is warm, economical and stylish. 

A simple and durable stocking supporter for 
children can be male with bias strips of heavy 





Fig. 6.—PICTURE DECORATIONS. 


flannel. Cut the strips the desired length, and an 
inch and a quarter wide. Double the strip length- 
wise and stitch the edges together. Work a button- 
hole in each end, one erd to be buttoned on the 
stocking and the other on the waist. Bias flannel 
will stretch almost as much as ordinary elastic. 





A Nice Coffee Cake.—On partaking of 
some excellent cake at the residence of a reader of 
the American Agriculturist, which, from its appear- 
ance when passed, we supposed was “ ginger 
bread,’? we asked for the directions, which are: 
Mix well together one cup sugar, one cup mo- 
lasses, one cup butter, one cup of strong coffee as 
ready for the table, four well-beaten eggs ; stir into 
this five cups of flour, in which a teaspoonful of 
soda has been incorporated, and finally a cup of 
chopped raisins or English currants, and bake in 
one or two pans in a hot oven. 
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The Ghost in the Garret; or, A Thanks- 
giving Day Surprise. 
BY ISABEL SMITHSON, 
—< >. 

** At that moment, the clock struck,’ said Ger- | 
tie, solemnly; and by a strange chance the clock 
did begin to strike just as she pronounced the 
words. Five litte faces flushed excitedly at the 
sound; five rosy mouths opened in breathless 
wonder, and five pairs of eyes glanced around half | 
fearfully, for Gertie had just reached the most 
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“‘ frightening ”’ part of her ghost story. It was de- 
lightful to have the big clock in the hall strike just 
in the “very nick of time,’’ thought Gertie, as she 
saw the change that came over the feelings of her 
hearers. Until now, the children had all agreed 
with Jamie Blake, that there was nothing to Le 
frightened at in a ghost story, and though they 
were very glad to have the tale told, had tittered 
disrespectfully from the beginning. Now, how- 
ever, they were sobered suddenly, and not a word 
was spoken until the last stroke of the clock had 
sounded ; then, Gertie, in a still more solemn tone, 
repeated the words: 

** At that moment, the clock struck,” and after a 
moment’s pause, she added: ‘‘then a voice, that 
came from no-one-knows-where, whispered, hoarse- 
ly——”’ 

‘*A ghost, a ghost! Who’s afraid ?”’ said a harsh, 
whispering voice, from ‘‘ no-one-knows-where,”’ in 
reality! Even Gertie herself turned pale, and half 
started from her seat; and her listeners, not wait- 
ing for any explanation, leaped to their feet, rushed 
down the garrct stairs, threw back the door at the 
foot with a crash, and tore pell-mell into mamma’s 
toom, waking the baby and knocking down all the 
clean clothes that were just up from the wash. 
Gertie came down quite as eagerly, but more 
quietly, wondering all the way whether it could be 
that there was really a ghost in the garret. Was 
such a thing possible, or was Uncle Ben hiding be- 
hind the trunks on purpose to frighten the chil- 
dren? He was just the one, and the only one in 




















| America in his ship, had not learned to understand 
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the house, to play such a trick; but at that mo- | matter had been well talked over, it was decided 
ment Uncle Ben himself drove up to the gate. | that, after all, the sitting-room was the best place 
The little girl remembered that he had gone to | for telling stories, and that the ghost in the garret, 
town directly after breakfast, so it could not be | might have it all to himself up stairs. 
that he was the ghost. Then Minnie and Jamie | The next day was Thanksgiving, and a delightful 
Blake came and bade Gertie good-bye, and when | odor of roast turkey filled the house. Every one, 
her friends had gone she hurried down to tea, for | except the baby, went to church in the morning, 
the bell had rung, and Gertie was always in time, | and after that, when the family had gathered in 
ghost or no ghost. She found her little twin sis- | the dining-room, Uncle Ben showed all the treas- 
ters telling papa all about it, both talking at once | ures he had brought home in his ship, and had 
as fast as their tongues could move; and brother | kept secret until to-day. Such beautiful and 
Harry, who had not been able to squeeze a word in | curious things there were! The prettiest little toys 
edgewise even, waiting with his mouth open, in | and ornaments made of tortoise-shell, vegetable- 
hopes that one of them might get tired. | ivory, and satin-wood ; stuffed birds with bright 
Uncle Ben, who had just come home from South | feathers, for the new winter hats; wonderful beans, 
butterflies, birds’ eggs, and sea shells; two beauti. 
ful jaguar skins, to be made into rugs; great 
cocoa-nuts ; jars and jars of delicious sweet-meats, 
and, last, but not least, dozens of pictures of places 
and forests in South America, to be looked at 
through the stereosecope. Such a lovely Thanks- 
giving Day treat! It took two hours to show and 
explain all the things, and when they were spread 





the younger children’s “ pigeon English,’’ so he | 
asked Gertie to translate what they were saying, 
and listened in mock terror to her recital. ‘“‘ My 
advice to you, children,” he said, “is not to go up 
to the garret at all. You might see the ghost next 
time !’’ at which they shivered all over, and then 
began eating bread and butter hungrily. 
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Next morning Minnie Blake and her brother came 
to see Gertie again, for Jamie wanted to find out 
about the ghost, and so, after a long pause, at the 
bottom of the garret stairs, the three children 
went bravely up, and looked about expectantly. 
The large, low-raftered room did not seem half 
as ghostly as it had done the day before, for the 
morning sun was streaming in at the little window; 
there were no dark, strange shadows flitting about 
in the corners, and not a sound was heard except 
the waving and rustling of the tree-tops outside. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Jamie, sitting down on 
the floor, and beckoring to the girls ; but, before 
she joined the others, Gertie looked back, to make 
sure that the door at the foot of the stairs had not 
chanced to shut since they came up. Suddenly a 
low, scraping sound was heard behind a pile of 
empty trunks, in the corner. ‘‘ Rats!’ whispered 
Jamie, knowingly; but the next instant a deep, 
long sigh was heard from the same corner. ‘“ The 
ghost !’’ cried the girls, both at once, and Jamie, 
jumping up, began pulling out the trunks, man- 


out on a table, it seemed as if Christmas had come 


already, and Uncle Ben was Santa Claus. Dinah 
came in with the turkey and stopped short in 
astonishment, while the children called to her to 
look at a dozen things at once, and it was all 
mamma could do to make any one sit down to dinner. 
At last, however, the meal was fairly under way, and 
avery gay one it was. When every one had finished, 
Uncle Ben said suddenly: ‘ Well, children, how 
about the ghost in the garret ??’—“ Oh, do come up 
and look for him,” cried his little nieces, ‘‘ we 


fully. Peering eagerly into the space thus ex- | shan’t be a bit afraid to go with you.””—* Why no, 
posed, the children heard the scraping soundagain, | who’s afraid?’ said the uncle, with a roguish 


twinkle in his eyes, as he opened the door of the 
sitting-room, “ but first I want to show you——” 
“ The Ghost!’ said a voice which made the chil- 
dren start, while Dinah ran around behind papa’s 
chair, showing the whites of her eyes and mutter- 
ing: ‘‘Law sakes, chillen, the ghost in dar, sho 
enuff.” Then Uncle Ben threw the door wide 
open, and the secret was out. 


and saw—nothing! Then, while they were look- 
ing at each other in silent astonishment, a voice, 
close beside them, cried : 

“The ghost! Don’t be afraid! He! he ! he!” 
ending with a mocking laugh, and two minutes 
later Gertie and her playmates were down stairs. 
They tried in vain to escape the other children’s 
eager questions and expectant eyes, and when the 
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“Oh, the darling little parrot!’ cried Gertie, 


“just what we’vye wished and wished for—you | 
dear, good unele !’—“She will soon be a great | 


talker,” he said, stroking the bird’s bright green 
and red feathers, ‘‘ but now she ean say only a few 
phrases she has picked up on the sly, as it were. 
For nearly five days she’s been shut up behind the 
boards in the garret, in the slope of the roof, you 
know, with no one to talk to but——” 

“The Ghost! the Ghost!’ sereamed Poll, 
strutting about on her perch. ‘Run, run! Who’s 
afraid 2?” 

‘Why ! She was just repeating our own words !”’ 
whispered Gertie to Harry, ‘‘and we were so 
frightened; pretty Poll, let me stroke your head.” 
—‘‘ Don’t be afraid !’’ said Polly, coaxingly. 





The Children’s Hour. 
ane 

Our children look upon the hour before bedtime 
as their own personal property. 

When the tea-things are cleared away, we all 
repair to the dining-room; grandpa lays aside his 
newspaper, and grandma her knitting, and for a 
while we make the welkin ring with ‘“‘ Puss in the 
Corner,” ‘‘Open the Gates,” and the rest, all as 
fresh and dear to the children’s hearts now as they 
were to ours twenty years ago. 

Cousin Annie brought a reinforeement of games 
and amusements to us this fall, when she came on 
her yearly visit, and as we had Aunt Lucy and her 
three little ones at the same time, and sister Susie 
from around the corner with five more, these, with 
our own four, made a merry party indeed. We de- 
cided to devote the first half hour to the very little 
ones. ‘Who has the Button?” is a never-failing 
delight to them. It is amusing to watch little 
three-year-old Hobart’s face in the grand suspense 
while the button is going the rounds—‘t Hold fast 
what I give you’’—and the supreme moment of 
the day to him is when, at the call of ‘ Button, 
arise!”’ he is able to jump up and show it in his 
own fat little hands. 

Then they play “‘ Rorum, Corum, Torum.” All 
go out of the room but one, who places some 
small article »greed upon in the room, but though 
uot prominent, it must be in sight. Then all come 
in and look around, touching nothing, only using 
their eyes. The one who sees it first gives no sign, 
but quietly sits down, calling, ‘Korum, Corum, 
Torum.’’ Each one, as he or she discovers it, sits 
down, saying the mystic words. Finally, when all 
have found it,the one who saw it first hides it again. 

We had a new and good variation of the ‘* Dutch 
Doll,” which pleased the older ones as much as the 
children. One of the older boys laid down on the 
floor on his back, with his legs under the sofa, 
holding his hands together and high in the air. 
His arms were dressed in a child’s clothes, with 
his hands for the head, stuffed so that a baby’s cap 
could fit it, and the face made by a handkerchief 
marked with charcoal to represent eyes, nose and 
mouth. The boy’s head must havea pillow on each 
side and alight shawl thrown over, to give him 
plenty of breathing room, also drapery on the sofa 
to hide his legs. Then the children are called in 
and made to stand at a little distance and ask ques- 
tions, which the Dutch Doll answers by nods or 
shakes of the head. It ean dance, go to sleep (by 
falling backward slowly on the sofa, or some 
one’s lap), shrug its shoulders, shiver, or go 
through any number of antics according to the 
genius of the operator. Or it can be made a 
talking doll by the boy disguising his voice. 

I wonder how many little ones have tried the 
‘Cathedral Bell” with a silver table-spoon tied to 
the middle of a long piece of twine. Take one 
end of the twine in the right hand and one in the 
left, and hold it in each ear. Place two wooden 
chairs back to back, a little distance apart, and 
swing the spoon from one to the other, letting it 
strike the back of the chairs. The sound is like a 
sweet, deep-toned church-bell. 

Perhaps hereafter I will tell you of some of the 
older children’s games, and their tableaux, which 
keep them busy many a rainy day and winter 
evening. FLORENCE STANLEY. 
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The Bird’s Nest Fungus. 


Children, while at play, frequently find objects 
which are strange and interesting to them, and 
these, when brought home, become puzzles to older 
heads. Recently a young friend sent us some 
‘little bird’s nests,” as he ealled them, and asked 
us to explain why they should be placed along the 
sidcs and between the cracks of an old wooden 
side walk. These little ‘“ bird’s nests” are not 
made by any kind of bird. No known bird is 
small enough to be satisfied with such tiny ‘‘nests”’ 
as these. A number of these ‘‘nests”’ are shown, 
natural size, in figure 1, as they appeared upon a 
piece of rotten plank. The young reader may 
think that some other animal made the ‘‘ cups”’ 
for its young. Perhaps a frog, or more likely a 
wasp, or some other kind of insect! It may take 
the young reader along time to guess the origin of 
these little ‘‘nests’’ full of ‘‘eggs.’? You may be 
somewhat surprised, but these little objects 
are plants. They are very peculiar looking plants 
and do not at all resemble the grasses, the rose 
bushes or the maple trees, which grow close by 
the old side walk. Did you ever see a mould upon 
the top of a piece of cheese, or on a slice of bread 
or cake? If so, you saw a tiny forest of minute 
plants. You may have seen a somewhat similar 
‘“‘grove’’ on the top of the blacking for your 
boots, or even upon the boots (possibly inside), 
when taken from a damp place after a week of 
repose. Those boots may have been used to upset 
various toad-stools in the pasture or garden. We 
are approaching the nature of the 
“ bird’s Do you guess 
what they are? If you said they 
were a peculiar form of a t7ad- 
stool, it would not be far from : 
right. These little “nests”? grow 
from small seeds called spores, 
and the ‘‘ bird’s nest’? develops 
upon the decayed planks of the - 
side-walk. It belongs to a large 
group of small plants, some of 
which we have mentioned. The 
name -of the group is Fungi, and 
none-of its members have leaves 
or flowers. The fact that some 
plants have no blossoms is not 
new to you, we presume, because 
all such familiar plants as mosses, 
lichens, and ferns, never produce 
any flowers. At first the ‘* bird’s 
nest’? is very minute, but it soon 
increases in size and appears like 
a little ball fastened upon a piece 
of decayed wood. In a few days 
the top of the ball bursts open, and within is a 
cavity containing a number of small bodies which 
may be called the “eggs.’? You may guess that 
these are the seeds, or spores, of the plant. They 
are more‘than that; each one of these little bodies 
contains hundreds and thousands of the spores, 


nests.”’ 





Fig. 3.—SECTION OF 
NEST. 


Fig. 1.—‘‘ BIRD’S 
NESTS.” 

which are therefore extremely small, and can only 
be seen with the aid of a microscope. The ‘‘ bird’s 
nest? fungus is a strange little plant, which has no 
flowers, and feeds upon the moisture of the decay- 
ing side-walk. This fungus may be found on rich 
arth and in many other places. 

We wish our young readers would keep their 
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eyes open as they go through life. Allof us live 
surrounded by interesting and wonderful things. 
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An Hllustrated Rebus. — It 1s sometimes 
well to set a truth in an obscure form, that it may 
be the more clearly remembered when found. 
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What Makes the Sea Luminous? 
Those who travel in our northern waters in 
warm weather, may see at night numerous bright 
sparks in the water. In tropical seas these are 








A MEDUSA OR JELLY FISH. 


much more abundant, and even in the Gulf of 
Mexico we have seen this phenomenon so marked 
that the sea was literally one of * liquid fire,” 
wherever it was disturbed. The appearance of 
this light in the water naturally suggests the in- 
quiry as to its cause, and some of our young cor- 
respondents who live on the coast have asked in 
effect, ‘‘ What makes the sea luminous ?”’? On land 
there are, as you are aware, several insects which 
emit light. In the Northern States the very com- 
mon ‘‘fire-fly,” or “‘lightning-bug,’? a beetle, is 
seen flitting about in warm nights, showing a 
bright spark, and in tropical countries there arc 
much more brilliant insects. The cause of this 
phosphorescence, as it is called, is not very well 
understood. Several marine animals give off a 
similar light, especially the jelly fishes, or Mcdu- 
sas. These are very variable in size, some being a 
foot across, while others are so small as to require 
a microscope to see them distinctly. The engrav- 
ing gives the general appearance of these crea- 
tures, though some are more nearly globular than 
the one shown. They are almost transparent, and 
appear like a mass of jelly. Several of the smaller 
kinds, when disturbed by the keel of a vessel, by 
the paddle-wheels of a steamer, or by the stroke 
of an oar, emit a bright light. When very abund- 
unt, as they often are in the seas of warm coun- 
tries, the display made by these minute creatures 


is, on a dark night, strikingly beautiful. 
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The Doctors Talks, 
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Freddie 8. and Harry W. are neighbors in New 
Jersey, and are much interested in turtles, frogs and 
other animals, of the vicinity. They wish to make 
an aquarium for animals that live in water, and ask 
for the best size, and if the frame ean be wood. 

AN AQUARIUM TANK. 

The frame of this is sometimes of wood, but 
this is often troublesome, and an iron one, though 
more expensive at first, is much better. But I advise 


not to get a square or regular tank, at least not at | 


first, but to use a glass jar. Much about managing 
anaquarium can only be learned by practice, and 
the jar answers for this, while the animals will be 
quite as well off as in a more elegant home. 

WHAT IS AN AQUARIUM ? 

A vessel of water holding fish, tadpoles, etc., in 
which water must be changed every day or two, is 
uot a proper aquarium. Fishes and other creatures 
live for years ina pond, or deep pool, but in such 
an artificial pond; the water must be changed or 
they willdie. To imitate nature we need plants, 
as Well as animals in our artificial pond. In real 


ani 
on cat 


JAR USED AS AN AQUARIUM. 


ponds, slow running streams and ditches, there is 
an abundance of plant-life—not the large plants 
growing on the margins with their roots only in 
the water, but if you look closely you will find a 
great number of plants, some of which grow en- 
tirely under the water, and others with their 
greater portion below the surface with a few leaves 
floating above. If we place such plants in our arti- 
ficial pond, all will go well and we need not change 
the water to keep our fish, etc., alive. 


PROCURE A GLASS JAR, 


The larger the better, though a two-quart one 
will afford much amusement. Place in the bottom 
an inch orso of clean pebbles, or coarse washed 
sand, that from the river-side is best, and fill up 
with river or brook water, or if neither of these 
is at hand, use rain-water. Now get some of 
the plants that grow wholly under water, wash 
them, tie small stones to the lower ends to sink 
them, and place them in the jar; let all stand fora 
few days, or until the water is perfectly clear. 


| 
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ADD ANIMAL LIFE SLOWLY. 
Begin with snails from ponds and ditches, and a 
few tadpoles—funny fellows they are—and when 
all has gone well for some days you may add a very 
small fish or two. Frogs and turtles breathe the 
air, and you must so arrange that they can leave 
the water. The engraving of a Frenchmuan’s aqua- 
rium for frogs, shows how he provided a ladder 
and branch of a tree—willow will answer—to give 
them exercise, and all is covered with a net to pre- 
vent escape. 
PLANTS AND AMIMALS. 
These are necessary to one another in the aqua- 
rium. Perhaps Freddie and Harry are not old 
enough to understand the whole story, 


——_—_—_—_- 


A Clever Chinese Toy. 


—_ 


The Chinese make many toys, but none are 
more amusing than that shown in figure 1. No 
doubt the Chinese have a name for it, but not 
knowing what it is, we will call it ‘The Aecro- 
bats.’? The box in which the toy is packed is so 
arranged as to form several steps when it is pulled 
out. The acrobats are two, and apparently have 
hold of two long poles between which they stand, 
Unlike the Chinese women, these men have enor- 
mously large feet ; they need these to keep them 
steady in their performance. To make them per- 
form, the steps are arranged, and the two figures 





but they know that fishes, tadpoles, and 
some snails can live entirely under water. 
They breathe the water, or more properly 
the air, dissolved in the water. When 
these are confined in a jar of water, after 
they have taken out all the air it contain- 
ed—breathed it out—they will become un- 
easy, go to the surface and try to breathe 
the air and if not given fresh water will 
soon die. Of the air dissolved in the wa- 
ter only a small part of it is life 
supporting. This is Oxygen, not 
a hard word for my young 
friends to learn, especially as 
their lives depend upon having 
a constant abundance of it. 
Oxygen is that part of the air 
which keeps Freddie and Harry 
alive, and sustains the lives of 
all other animals. In breathing 
air we use up the oxygen, and 
we return to the air a deadly 
poisonous gas, carbonic acid. A 
man or other animal shut up in 
a close, tight box, or small 
room, would soon die ; the oxy- 
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gen would be used up and 
the gas breathed out would 
soon cause death. Animals that 
live in the water breathe more 
slowly, but in time, they take 
all the free oxygen out, giving 
back this very poisonous gas. 
WHAT ABOUT THE PLANTS? 

Plants growing in the water give out 
to it oxygen, just what the fishes, etc., 
need, so if we have enough plants and 
not too much animal life in the water, 
our artificial pond, or aquarium, will 
keep on for years, without need of 
changing the water. Where do plants 
get their oxygen ?—a very proper ques- 
tion. The carbonic acid the fishes, etc., 
give out in breathing, is just what the 
plants need. This isin part oxygen, so 
united with something else as to make a 
deadly poison to animals, while it is just 
the life of the plants. These take it in 
through their leaves, split it up, or take 
it apart, so to speak, and send the good 
oxygen back into the water to keep the fishes, 
and all other animals alive. ‘ 

JUST LOOK AT THE ARRANGEMENT. 

We have plants and animals, fishes, etc., in our 
jar, both in water. The animals are all the time 
taking oxygen out of the water, and giving back to 
it a deadly-poison (carbonic acid). The plants take 
up this poison, which would otherwise kill the ani- 
mals, and in return give out the life-sustaining oxy- 
gen to support them. Can anything be more beau- 
tiful? Your little jar, which should now be all the 
more interesting to you, shows in a small way the 
round of life in the ponds and other bodies of 
water. 

A PRACTICAL POINT HERE. 


In managing your jar, do not have too many ani- 
mals, fishes, snails, etc., for your planis. This can 
only be learned by experience, but if the plant life 
and animal life are in the right proportions, the 
plants and animals will give to each other what 
they need year after year, THE Doctor. 





| ling may be greatly prolonged. ‘‘ How is it done 





Fig. 1.—THE CHINESE ACROBATS., 


with their poles are placed at the top. The rear 
acrobat goes up, turns a summerset between the 
poles and Jands on the step below ; the other then 
repeats the same performance, and over they go, 
one after another, until the bottom is reached. By 
building up other steps of the same size the tumb- 


9”? 


| you will ask. This is shown in figure 2, where you 


low. 


will see that the poles used by the acrobats are hol- 
In each of the holes is placed a little quick- 


| silver or mercury (0), which you no doubt know 





is a heavy liquid metal which runs as readily as 


water. When the mercury runs down towards the 
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Fig. 2.—HOW THE ACROBATS ARE MADE. 








figure S, its weight lifts the other (22), and he lands 
on the step below ; this brings the poles in a slant- 
ing position again, the mercury runs to their lower 
ends and by its weight, sends over the rear figure 
in the same manner, and so on until both are on 
the same level. At first sight this life-like motion 
of the big-footed figures is very puzzling, but 
it is very simple when you know how it is done, 
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Our Cat with Scarlet Fever. 

Below is a portrait of our “Becky,” a family 
pet—a mixture of tabby and tortoise shell,—with 
the silkiest of coats and the sweetest of tempers. 
Her ways are always winning, and sometimes re- 
markable, but the feat which has made her famous 
is—catching scarlet fever. 

Many persons do not believe that a cat can take 
disease from a human being, but this cat did it 
most undoubtedly, and was very seriously ill for 
more than a week. It began by her insisting on 
visiting the patient, her young mistress, though 
the latter was too ill to rotice the little animal 
lying on the bed, and when at last Becky was 
forcibly driven from her post, it was too late, for 
customary symptoms of the disease plainly showed 
themselves. She was taken violently sick, and her 
throat and tongue became so inflamed that she 
could not swallow; (no one thought to find out 
whether there was a rash under her fur), but at all 
events she grew thinner every day, as she could 
neither eat nor drink, and the physician in atten- 
dance prescribed for her an easy death by chloro- 
form, However, some one suggested putting hot 
poultices on her throat, as this treatment gave 
great relief to the human patient, and accordingly 
flax seed meal was applied, Becky submitting with- 
out a struggle. Sometimes it seemed as if the 





poultice was hot enough to scald her, but she bore 
the heat bravely, evidently knowing what it was for. 

One morning, the person who took charge of the 
poultices, was awakened before light, by puss, 
who, after ‘‘ clawing ’’ her vigorously, went to the 
table under the gas-burner where the linseed was 
heated, and sat looking up wistfully. It was very 
evident that she wanted a hot poultice, for the one 
last put on was quite cold, and after obtaining 
what she had come for, Becky went down stairs 
again contented. 

Ina few days she was convalescent, and spent 
most of her time before the fire in the invalid’s 
room, making weak attempts to lick her coat, 
which through neglect had lost a!l its gloss. 

The first sign of returning appetite showed itself 
when she endeavored to eat the cork of the cod- 
liver-oil bottle. She probably thought it would 
give her strength, she being a reflective cat—and 
particularly fond of fish. 

This case of scarlet fever is an absolute fact, as 
can be certified by several witnesses. 


Bees for Boys. 


A farmer friend has sixty colonies of bees, a fine 
flock of light Brahma fowls, and a farm of one 
hundred and twenty acres. He has two sons, aged 
thirteen and sixteen years respectively, and the 
elder boy has entire charge of the bees, of which 
he is very fond. He runs his sections, extracts 
the honey, introduces queens, divides his bees, and 
rears queens with a skill which many a veteran 
might envy. He is already well known in the city, 
three and a half miles distant, for his honey, and 
talks about bees, and quotes authorities in the 
most intelligent manner. All his honey is sold in 
one grocery-store, and though he has had a good 
yield this season, and has reaped a fine profit, he 
cannot fully supply the demand at he store. 


| 





New Farm Implements and Appliances, 








The Wedge Press. 


The earliest form of a powerful press, for ex- 
tracting oils from seeds, juices from fruits, ete., 
was the Wedge Press. Although the screw and 
hydraulic presses have taken its place to a great ex- 
tent, this press is still in use in some parts of Eu- 
rope. It is very powerful, and at the same time in- 
expensive, though its capacity is limited, since a 
wedge cannot act through a considerable space. 
As farmers and others sometimes need a powerful 
press, we give an engraving of the usual form of 
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the wedge press to suggest the manner in which 
they can construct a home-made affair. The mate- 
rial to be pressed is placed in bags of hair cloth, 0, 
b, each of which is between two iron plates, which 
are perforated with holes and grooved, to allow the 
oil, juice, etc., to run out and pass below. The 
box which contains the whole must of course be 
very strong, and secured by iron rods running 
lengthwise. The spaces between the iron plates 
are filled in with blocks of various sizes and shapes, 
and the pressure applied by blows with a maul 
upon the wedge w. To relieve the press, an in- 
verted wedge, i, is provided ; a few blows upon the 
top of this will unlock the whole. The box is 
made tight, and the expressed liquid is drawn off 
from the bottom. A contrivance on this plan 
may, in the absence of a screw-press, be made 
useful to separate the last portions of lard from the 
scraps, and for other farm and household purposes. 





A Hand Protector. 
eee 

A cover for the thumb and forefinger is shown 
in the engraving. A belt of the same material 
SS passes around the 
gp hand, and thus se- 
Wy cures the protector in 
W// its place. The mate- 
WY rial of the model sent 
ee > &, us, from which the 
engraving was made, is a heavy cloth. Leather 
could be used in like manner and is more durable. 
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Splicing Fence Posts. 
———~> 
There are places, as crossing over gullies, etc., 
where unusually long posts are desirable, though 








not always easy to obtain. In such cases prop- 
erly spliced posts are almost as durable as entire 
ones. The engraving of the front and side views 
shows how the splice may be made to secure 





strength and durability. The splices should be 
made with a shoulder at the lower end, and well 
nailed together, after which one or two bands of 
hoop-iron may be passed around the splice and se- 
curely fastened. The hoop-iron band is one of the 
most important points in a splice of this kind, 
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A Finger “Stall,” 


Mr. A. C. Swartz, Girard, Ky., sends us a sketch 
and description of a Finger “ Stall,”? made in the 
usual way, but with a hole cut at a, as shown in 
the engraving. The finger is first passed through 
this hole, bringing the seam upon the back of it. 
Such a covering for a sore finger is much more 
secure and comfortable than the ordinary “ stall.’’ 





Device for Gate Post. 
as 
Mr.‘‘8. C. C.,’’ St. Louis, Mo., sends usa descrip- 
tion of a post, or rather a device to keep it from 
sagging. It consists of a triangular lever. The 
sill piece rests upon the ground, and its inner end 
abuts against the post. One end of the inclined 





piece is secured to the post at or near its top, and 
its opposite end is fastened to the sill piece at or 
near its outer end. A heavy stone may be placed 
upon the sill piece, between the joint of the two 
members and the post, to make the post secure. 





To Keep Grass from Walks. 


Mr. John. Barker, Calais, Me., adds an item to 
our article on ‘‘ Edgings for Gravel Walks,” in the 





SECTION OF GARDEN WALK. 


September issue. He writes: “It is often said 
that I have the best walks and lawns in town. 
Where the edge of my walk comes to the grass, T 
cut out the earth, as shown in the engraving, and 
place in sifted hard coal ashes. This stops the 
grass roots at the edge. My main walk is over a 
hundred feet long, and for the last five years it has 
not taken three hours of labor to keep the edges, 
on both sides, neat and clean. I have a good deal 
of witch, or quack grass, and to stop it at the edge 
of a garden, or under a line fence, I dig a trench 
six inches wide and deep, and have no more trouble 
with the pest.’? This is shown in the engraving. 





A Device for Milk Pans, 
agi, 

All house-keepers know how very difficult and 
perplexing it is to judge of the age of milk set in 
pans at different milkings, without turning up the 
cream, with a knife, spoon, or finger, or blowing it 
to ascertain the thickness of the cream. Some 
years since my wife devised the following method. 
One of her boys cut her a set of cards, of suitable 
shapes; one set for morning, of white cards, and 
another for evening, of red cards,of the same shape. 
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The set for morning was marked with 8. M., for 
Sunday morning ; M. M. for Monday morning, and 





LABEL FOR MILK PANS, 


soon. The red cards were marked ina similar 
manner; for night, N. was substituted for M. A 
small wire was run through two holes in the top 
of each card and bent over to form ahook. In the 
morning when the milk is strained, a white card 
is hooked on each pan, in the evening a red one. 
When the shelves are full, one has only to glance 
at the labels, to ascertain just the age of each 
pan of milk. It is but little trouble to remove the 
label when the milk is used, and hang it on a wire, 
stretched convenient to the table. 
—_ 
Corner Shelves. 
——— 

In the old style of domestic architecture, the 
corner cupboard was quite common. Indeed, it 
was built into the house, and was a conspicuous 
feature, at least, of the drawing-room. Shelves, 
or racks, made to fit the 
corner, may often be 
usefully introduced in 
houses in which they did 
not form a part of the 
original design. The en- 
graving gives the gen- 
eral idea of the arrange- 
ment of a set of such 
shelves, which in a house, 
lacking in closets, as 
many modern houses 
are, will be found most 
useful, whether in kitch- 
en, dining-room, or sit- 
ting-room. The essen- 
tials being provided, the 
sides and the triangular 
shelves, the affair may be 
perfectly plain, or high- 
ly ornamental, according 
to the use to which it is 
to be put. In the sit- 
= ting-room, where it will, 
no doubt, serve as a 

—— *eatch all,” the shelves 
may be made ornamental by edging them with 
some material that will cover the front and serve as 
Jambrequins. Such shelves are useful in the shop. 
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A Convenient Step-ladder. 


Mr. W. P. Hope, Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 
sends us a drawing of a step-ladder. The side 
pieces are six inches wide, any desired length. The 
top step is one foot wide and two feet long. The 
pieces nailed to the sides are six inches wide. The 
braces are two and a half inches wide, the length 
is proportionate to hight of ladder. The posts are 
two and a half inches wide and one and a half inch 











STEP-LADDER. 


thick, fastened to the upright with a pin. A brace, 
showing the notch to go ona pin in the posts is 
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seen below in the engraving. This step-ladder, 
when not in use, can be quickly folded and 
hung up on a good strong nail out of the way. 
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A Home-Made Flower Stand. 


A very pretty flower stand can be made out of a | 
table, a bucket, and half a dozen old tin cans. 
Place the bucket in the centre of the table. Punch 
several holes in the bottom of each can, and screw 
them firmly to the table by screws in the holes, 

Arches of stout wire may be made across the top 
of the cans. For ferns planted in the cans, which 
require a great deal of water, cover the top of the 
table with a shallow pan to catch the drip. Other 
plants should only have the soil kept damp.  Ge- 
raniums are fine for winter blooming, as are also 
Coleus, Fuchsias, and Petunias. Some kind of a 
vine should be planted in each of the corner cans. 
Trailing plants produce a good effect. 
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A Holder for Kindling-Wood. 





Two pieces of hard wood plank are cut for the 
sides, as shown in the engraving, and fastened on 
opposite ends of a block of wood. The simall 
pieces of wood to be broken are placed in the 
notches, where they are struck in the middle with 
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the axe. The slanting top of the middle-piecc of 
the holder may receive one foot. of the chopper. 
The holder may be used as a splitting-block. 
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A Carpet Looper. 
> 








Mr. H. Hudson, New Britain, Conn., sends us a 
sketch of a device for joining the ends of carpet 











A CARPET LOOPER. 
rags. The blade, figure 1, is made of thin sheet 
steel, three inches long and three-fourths of an inch 
wide, ground sharp at the top. The slot is an inch 
and a half long and half an inch wide. The blade 
may be held firmly by inserting it in a block of 
wood. A piece of wrought iron, of same width 
as the blade, and a quarter inch thick, may be used 
as a holder. This is bent and rivetted to the blade, 
as shown in figure 2. The thumb-screw fastens 
the whole to the table. To use the looper, one end 
of a strip of cloth (1) is thrust over the blade. A 
second strip is put on with the short end in the op- 
posite direction, and the long end of the first strip 
(2) is put through the slot, after which the whole 
is lifted off and the knot pulled up tight. The 
operation of looping can be quickly and easily done. 











Crab-Grass in the Lawn.—We have 
received inquiries from friends in many different States, 
concerning crab-grass in their Jawns, and asking 
how they shall get rid cf it. Crab-grass is an annual, 
and only appears about mid-summer. The first step 
should be to occupy the ground with perennial grasses, 
and leave jittle orno room for the intruder. All thin 
places on the Jawn should be scratched with a sharp 
rake, and an abundance of the seeds, of the kind used 
in making the lawn, shou'd be sown, using the roller 
afterwards. If crab-grass appears, mow the lawn, and 
sweep up and burn the clippings, to prevent any of the 
seeds from ripening, With proper care, this pest 
of the ‘lawn in autumn may be entirely subdued, 


A Travvois.—W. J. Rockburn, of Quebec, 
writes us of this implement used by his French neigh- 
bors for drawing fence rails, or any light timber which 
one horse can haul out from among fallen timber. It is 
made with two poles, about four inches in diameter, and 
twelve feet long. Four feet from the butt ends is bored 
a hole in each end about 1% inch, on which is fitted a 
cross-bar, made of some tough kind of wood. One foot 
back from this is a bunk, or cross-box, squared on the 
sides and bottom, and pinned on. The bunk is about 
four or five inches in diameter, made of some light 
timber, like spruce or cedar. On this the timber is 
placed, when hauled, being fastened with the chain that 
passes under the bunk and up over the top of the load, 
down the other side, and back under the bunk, and up 
over the cross-bar, and hooked into the whiffletree. 
This is a very useful article in the woods, as a horse can 
take a load over small logs. The ends of the rails or 
timber rise with the travvois. The end of the imple- 
ment not attached to the horse drags on the ground.,. 





Cut Worms.—Mr. J. M. Haight, Shelby, 
Mich., writes us that he is much troubled with worms, 
or grubs, eating the onions and nearly all other garden 
vegetables. These worms are probably the larvee-of sev- 
eral species of night-flying moths of the genus Agrotis 
und related genera. They are all much alike in appear- 
ance and habits. The moths, seen in late summer, are of 
a sombre gray, or brown, with an expansion of wing of 
an inch anda half. When at rest the wings close flatly 
over the body, the upper ones having a circular anda 
kidney-shaped spot. These moths fly in cloudy days, 
and often enter the house at night, attracted by the light 
of thelamp. The eggs are deposited in Jate autumn 
upon plants near the surface of the carth. These soon 
hatch, and the grubs, or cut worms, enter the earth and 
feed upon the roots of various plants. As cold weather 
approaches, the worms go deeper and remain in a torpid 
condition all winter. They return to the surface in the 
spring, and, with an appetite sharpened by a long fast, 
they voraciously eat any succuient plant. Cut worms 
feed by night, and hide in out-of-the-way places by day 
They have a greasy appearance, being plump, smooth, 
and of some shade, green, gray. or brown, variously 
marked. When disturbed they coil into a ball. The 
full-grown worm descends into the soil and forms an 
earthen cocoon and becomes a chrysalid. In late sum- 
mer the moth comes forth, and the cycle of transforma- 
tions is complete. There are several natural enemies of 
the cut worm. Ichneumon and other flies deposit their 
eggs within the worms, and thus destroy them. The 
cannibal beetles and some spiders feed upon them. Birds 
and chickens are fond of the fat, greasy cut worms, and 
will pick them up greedily on plowed ground. One of 
the best methods of ridding an infested soil of this pest, 
is to plow it late inthe autumn. This turns up the 
sluggish worms from their winter quarters, and cither 
kills them by exposure or furnishes a food for the chick- 
ens and birds. Other insects are destroyed the same way. 





Experiments with Wheat.—Prof. J. 
W. Sanborn has tested many varieties of wheat upon the 
farm of the Missouri Agricultural College, and from the 
results he constructs the following table: 

Wheats. Per Acre. 
White, 20 varieties; average for 3 years, 34.5 bushels, 
Red, 20 - fe a ee oi 
Amber, 7 oe “Ito 3 “27.2 - 


The Amber wheats were mostly“grown in 1882, and the 
number of varieties is sma}l, so that these results do not 
fully prove that White wheats are the most productive in 
that sofl and locality. 


More experiments are needed. 
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From the Toledo W reekly 2 Blade, September 13, 1888. 


HON. DANIEL F. BEATTY AND HIS 
ORGANS. 


Elsewhere in this week's “ Blade,” our correspondent, 
“Pietro,” gives a spirited and graphic account of Hon. 
DANIEL F. Beatry, of Washington, N.J.,and his famous 
manufactory of organs and pianos. Mr. Beatty is an ex- 
ample of what aman may do who has energy, determina- 
tion, will, and brains. From a poor boy from a mountain 
farm, he has ascended the ladder of fame and fortune till 
he is not only one of the most extensive manufacturers in 
the world, in his line, but one of the wealthiest and most 
influential citizens of his State and country. 

The thousands of inquiries received concerning the 
Beatty Organs compelled the sendinz of a reliable corres- 
pondent to Mr. Bearry’s home, and the result will be read 
with interest. Of one thing the “Blade” readers may be 
sure: Mr. BEaTry is a substantial fact, his business is con- 
ducted exactly as he represents it, and those having deal- 
ings with him may be sure of fair, honorable and liberal 
treatment. There is no question about his responsibility, 
any more than there is a mistake in his original method of 
conducting his business. 

He does all he agrees to, and even more, 
has. 

The extent of his business is already enormous, and there 
is apparently no bounds to it. He is now turning out an in- 
strument every seven minutes, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from turning out 60 an hour. We have now 
55,000,000 of people in the United States—a few years we 
shall have 100,000,000. With this increase of population, the 
business of aman with the nerve, the capital and skill of 
DANIEL F. BEaTTy, has no limits. 

The people as well as Mr. BEATTY are to be congratulated 
upon his wonderful success, 


SHORT-HAND BY MAIL. 


A speed of 50 words a minute guaranteed in one course of 
lessons, by mail. Class and private tuition. Send for pam- 
phlet. *hiladelphia Bekeel of P honograpnys 

1338 Cnestnut St. sINGLE & McKNIGH 





and he always 








ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


Vi Estey 
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Df am. BRYITLEBORO 
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A continuous harvest of praise follows 
the well-earned popularity of the 
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Estey OrGAN. Sold everywhere. 


Lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 

















THE PERFECT RAZOR. 


DE PEW’S PATENT. 





Manufactured from the finest steel, every blade set ready 
for use, and warranted to shave ertectly any beard grown 
on the human face. The “Scien ifie American”’ says: “It 
is a marked improvement on the old-fashioned razor, mak- 
ing ita‘ really Scientific Instrument.’ Much better adapted 
to its use than any of its predecessors.” Will be sent to 
any address on receipt of price, 82.00, by addressing 


W. H. De Pew, P. 0. Box 3078, New York City. 

















JAMESPYLE'S © 












The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 


WASHING CLOTHI 


NG, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 


Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, : 


IMmaze= 


ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but sce that vile Counter- 


feits are not urged upon you. 
is the only safe article, and alway: 


PEARLINE 


s bears 


the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Dairy Instruments, 


ete.; superior Microsc 
scopes, Magic Lantern 
ters, T hermometers, 


Est’p 1842 


obtain gratis, apply at 


Tape Measures, etc., included. 


—< OPTICIANS. 


g PERFECTED 
CIE 


NTIFIG NOVELTIE 


Every farmer should possess 
w Our 192-page Iilustrated Manual of 


Agricul- 


turists’ appliances for the drain- 
age and survey of farm property, 


opes, Tele- 
s, Barome- 

Compasses, 
To 
once, 





DRILLI 


WELL BORING, 


ARTESIAN WELL 


NG & MIN- 


ERAL PROSPECT- 
ING MACHINERY 


and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 


mended in ‘‘ Amerioan iculturist,’’ Nov. No., 187 


9, page 465. 


Send for it, Portable, low priced, woiked by man, horse or steam 


Needed by farmers in every county. Good b 


power. 
Makes wells 


Winter or Summer and very profitable. 
rock anywhere, 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terms to Ag 


usiness for 
in earth or 


We want the names of men that a wells, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co, Long Island City, New York. 





CORN 


STOVES & RANG 


IVESTMINST 


BASE BURNE 
LEAD ALL OTHERS 





ES. 


L 


R. 





EVERY STYLE AND PRICE 





GUARANTEED UNEQUALED 


FOR OPERATION 
BILITY AND 


ECONOMY, DURA- 
WORKMANSHIP 





Improvements and Conveniences 


found in no others. 





ALWAYS RELIABLE 





POPULAR EVERY WHERE. 


DRESS REFORM. 
Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in One. 











Made in all weights of 
Merino and Cashmere; 
Chemilettes, Princess 
x Skirts, Equipoise, Eman- 
’ cipation, Dress Reform, 
Comfort Weists. 
1c eee Waists a 
' Specialty. Shoulder 
Brace and Corset com- 
bined. Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Supporters, 
Obstetric Bandages, 
\\q Shoulder Stocking Sup- 
“Hi ——- Sanitary Nap- 
sins, etc. 

Custom work promptly attended to, 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


6 East 14th Street, New York. 


FARMER), seer 


should write us for our pamphlet on pure 
at homef or about $ { 2 a ton by composting 
with POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS. 
Referencesin Every State. 4~ Agents wanted 
forunoccupiedterritory. Applywithreferences. 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Powell’s Tip-Top Bone Fertilizer, 
Bone, Potash, Ammonia, &c. 
16 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD 


WJOHNS 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUIDPAINTS 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and economi- 
cal paints ever made for structural purposes. Samples of 
colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. 

From American Agriculturist, November, 1880. 

** We can gladly refer the reader to our 
recommendations of this firm and its 
paints in the past.” 

Send for Copy of our Pamphlet, 
“STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 
with illustrations of prominent buildings and other struc- 
tures painted with our paints. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


The best inthe market. Suitable for steep or flat roofs 
in all climates. 
STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS, 
ASBESTOS STEAM PACKING, 
ASBESTOS MILLBOARD, 
ASBESTOS SHEATHINGS, 
ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT (fire-proof), 
COATINGS, CEMENTS, etc., etc. 


H. W. JOHNS M’f’g Co., 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


170 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
45 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


IT PAYS 


EQUIPOISE. 





Price 82.25. 





who are interested in are Interested in 
Growing Crops Crops 


cheaply and successf and successfully 
































to sell our Hand Renee 
Stamps. Samples fre 
FOLJAMBE & Co., Cleveland, 0. 





OPTICAL 

MECE ANICAL 
Our Mammoth Iustrated Catal ~ f above 
= many one marvelons, and cur rious things 
wonder in jog tone ot 
AGENTS WANTED nck MAGIC! LANTERNS 


50 pages, including P. 


HARBACH ORCANINA co. 


809 FILBERT STREET, PHILADA., PA. 





For sale in every City and Town In the United 


States. 





RATHBONE, SARD & CO. 


ALBANY. DETROIT. 


CHICACO. 





The ACCURATE WATCH 


Made to use, keep time, and not break down. Stem Winder, 
Stem Setter. German Silver. Case Nickel-plated. Price 
$10, delivered. Circulars free. 

CUMMINGS & CO., 88 Dey Street, New York. 
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] 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, &e. 


Our beautifulty illustrated Catalogue of the above, with 
full directions for culture, to which is added a list of Small 
Fruits— Winter Flowering Plants for house culture. Agri- 
cultural Seeds and Garden Requisites—i74 pages, mailed to 
all applicants. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 4129, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of 
DUTCH BULBS, PLANTS, and 
SMALL FRUITS, beautifully illus- 
trated, is now ready, and will be mailed to 
all applicants. It contains a complete list 
and represents a large, well-grown and 
selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will 
be found replete with the best strains of 
Primula, Calceolaria, Pansy, Smilax, Apple 
Geranium, and other Florist’s Seeds of 


new crop. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A FINE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


E. E proposing to give all of his 


© time to literary work, offers 
his plant business, stock“and good will for sale. Is willing 
to rent the — in fruit, and make very advantageous 
terms. Addres: 

E. P. ROE, Agi., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 


PEACH PITs 


A large stock of choice Southern esnent Peach 
Pits for planting. Samples and prices on application. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
1114 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dutch Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. 

DUTCH BULBsS.—Large importations. direct from 
the leading growers in Holland. First quality lsulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, &e., well 
grown, cheap. New Pears, new Peaches, new Chetrie 8, 
new Grapes, new Strawberries, &c., with a large stock of 
all kinds of Fratt ir” Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to 
applicants. SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Piants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Lergest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 


Special attention called 
to Promising Novelties. Send for Price-| List. — 
B 


4 N & MEIS 
weenie ese Salenn Co. ag BD, 


GRAPE VINES. 


Moor’s Early, Pocklington, Prentiss, Lady, and 
all the best old and new varieties. Superb, Hansell, 
Prolific, and other Raspberries. arly Cinster, 
Early Harvest, Wilson, 2nd Wilson Jr. Black- 
berries. Atlantic, Legal Tender, James_ Vick, 
and other —— Fay’s Currant. Keiffer 
and Le Conte Pears. _ Price- ist FREE. Address 
JOEL HORNER & SON, Merchantville, N, J. 






























Rumson Nurseries. 
{00,000 Peach Trees 


150,000 Mulberry Trees for silk food; best 

varieties. tg er as.—Choice Small 

Braite,_79 A res of Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs, “eluding Rhododendrons, 

Azalias, Kalmia — Maples, etc. 

etc. Catalogues 

HANCE & BORDEN, “Mang'rs, Red Bank, N. J. 


PEACH TREES 


Worked on Natural Stocks. 
An immense stock includ- 
ing Schumaker, Pratt, 
Wheatland, W aterloo, 
Lord Palmerston, Wa 
ger, &c. Descriptions, hints 
on Peach Culture, and low 
rices, and Catalogue of 
‘ruit Trees and Plants of 
all kinds mailed applicants. 
; : J.T. LOVETT, 
Little Silver, N. J. 
Perenecn of Hansell and Cuthbert Raspberries. 


BURPEE’S 
Farm Annual for 1884. 


Containing full list standard Garden, Farm and Flower 
Seeds, and all the Latest Novelties. Handsomely Illus- 
trated with Colored Plates, and containing valuable infor- 
mation for the Farmer and Market Gardener. Sent Free 
on application Address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale Cheap 


300,000 Peach Trees. 1 year from bud, raise P from 
Tennessee pits. 100, 000 Cherry and La Versailles 
Currants, 1 and 2 ye ars’ old. 25,000 Concord Vines, 
1 and 2 years ol! id, together with a full assortment of 
other Nursery stock. “Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT TREES, &c., wpeedont 4 
stock of all the leading varieties, both new and old, at rea- 
sonable rates. Price List Free. "Address 


IRVING ALLEN, spring sald, Mass, 


SE EE SAAT AI 
2 00,000 Peach Trees for fall of 1883. Suitable for all 

sections, at yer A low rates. Also a full stock of 
a Fruit Trees, ants and Vines. 100,00 Wilson Early 
Blackberry, grown from root cuttings, and a full assort- 
ment of Grapes, Raspberry, Asparagus, Strawberries, &c. 
Send orders early, and secure best stock and assortment. 
Address CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseries, 














* Hightstown, N. J. 





A NEW VARIETY OF HARD WHEAT, 


Since three years ago we have raised this wheat froma 
small sample, and have this year threshed from 17 bushels 
seed 317 bushels of fine wheat. It needs less seed per acre 
than any other wheat. 1 bushel per acre is ample when 
sep | is in good condition. This, with the splendid qual- 
ty and extraordinary yield, has induced us to offer some of 
the ery for sale a seed at the following prices: 1 bu., 
$3.00; 4 bu., $1.50; 1 peck, $1.00, or less quantity if required. 
A discount giv en for larger quantities. If you want to im- 
prove your wheat yield, then get some of this wheat. Send 
money by Registered Letter or Postal Notes. Address, 
Heimerdinger Bros., Golden Gate, Brown Co., Minnesota. 


LOOMINGTO a 1852 
RAB 
NURSERY CO. ..% We offer for the 
‘all Trade a ve’ 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL, Wess. se:k 
tion of Fruit and Ornamental Tre 


Ca 
for Fall of 1883 n: now ready a an d mailed on ap lication 
i#- 600 ACRES! 13 GREENHOUSES! 


THE | DINGEE & & CONARD CO’S 
UL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS Tag abe 
House Culture and Winter B loom. Delivered 
safely by mail, postpaid, at post offices. 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, ail labeled, for $13 
i2 ey 19 for $3; 26 for$4; 35 for$5; 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE’ AWAY, in Pre 
ork Bo oF Extras, more ROSES than most es- 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, a completa 
Treatise on the Rose,10pp. oy! illustrated — free toa!’ 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Bose Growers. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE 


B VACKB ERRY. 


The LARGEST, BEST. and 
MOST PRODUCTIVE Early Black- 
int ge Br —- pregnd, from 

eed of selected Vi 
Early. sien 


KIEFFER HYBRID 


Pear Trees. 
100,000 


Peach Trees, 


Strawberries, 
Raspberries, 
Grapes, &c., &c, 


Catalogue 
Colored Plates FREER, 
WM. PARRY, 
PARRY P. 0., N. J 


Whitney’s Western Tree Digger, 


Our Mac — will do the work of twenty men, oa do it 
better, quicker, and more satisfactory, getting better and 
more roots than is possible with as spade, Catalogue free, 
Address, N. A. WHITNEY, Franklin Grove, Lee Co., I. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
250,000 handsome Peach Trees 
Kieffer Pear Trees, Millions of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees. 25 Acres Big 
Berries—Old Iron — Manchester, Big 

Bob, and all others. Catalogue 8 free. 
Address J. PERKINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


EST, MARKET PEAR. 


9,¢ each Trees. All best varie- 
ties of new and old Strawberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, Raspberries, etc. 


\EARLY CLUSTER 


New Bi: nck Derry. i carly, 7 aray, 00d; 
single hill yielded 13 quarts at one pick: 
ing. Send for free Catalogue. 
J.S.COLLINS, Moorestown, N.J. 


F R U k T And Mrs. Garfield Strawberry 
tor 1884. Thetwo for price of one. 

NOT TES): An eeeere stock of Tyler and 
Black Caps and Small Fruits. 

fe y.) ph Wager Peach. Address 
R,. OHANSTON, Sixtoviie. Ontario County,N.Y. 
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\ ANTE! —Salesmen for each County in the U.S, 
Salary oe to He and expenses. Goods sold by sam- 


LA BELLE MANUF’G CO., Fsres te Ill. 





TROWBRIDGE 


GF” BROAD-CAST SG 
\ me 





THE BEST, CHEAPEST and SIMPLEST. 
Sows all pam) grass seeds, lime, salt, ashes, fertili- 
zers—and everythin requirin broadcasting—any 
quantity per acre, better and faster than by any other 
method. Saves seed by sowing it perfectly even. 
Sows single or double cant. all on either or both sides 
of wagon. Not affected by wind, as the seed is not 
thrown up into the air. Perfectly simple. Readily 
attached to any wagon. Lasts a life-time. Can be 
used wherever a wagon can be driven. ‘Team walking 
one mile sows four acres of wheat. Crop one-fourth 
larger than when drilled. Send stamp for circulars 
giving — and an Mention this paper. 
- W. DORR, Secretary, 
DES MOINES WEG CO.,Des Moineslows Des Moines, lowa 




















V7 of ALL fi 
a nd -~ Seed 





y \Flanting etc. only 10cts. 
housand varieties, 


GIBLEY’S SEEDS 


for ALL CR OFS, — ALL CLI- 
at ren are tested; cnly the best sent out. 
Tanuz 11; History and i methods 
of culture ot Grains, Root Crops, Grasses, Fodder ¢ 
Ek Catalogue and Price List of 











‘rops, Tree 








POOR SEEDS. 


SIBLEY'S SEEDS HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Rochester, N.Y., Chicago, Ill. 








Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 


Both of Large and Small Size. One of the finest 
collections ever offered. 7 quotations to parties 
buying largely. A full line 0 Nursery Stock including 


00,000 APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 


and other Fruits in Variety. Small Fruits and Grape 
ines, all the leading new and old sorts. A Descript We 
atalogue Free. 
WILLIAM H. MGON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





THE U. S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. Dropusa Postal Card 


JANDRETH Sees 


for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 
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2 HANSELL §A8h'est 
‘ BRIGHT RED 
Most profitable RASPBERRY yet 
produeed. Send for full account. 
r SMALL FRUITS! 


A oN } 
Oe OG, All valuable varieties. A superior 
co 


Yay 
EEA \ — 
Vl |S 
See stock of FRUIT TREES,  Bril- 
* = ( liantly illustrated Catalogue free, 
telling how to get and er 


JT LOVETT Ss! ices 
e © Silver, 
4) Introduoeref Outhiee ‘meus. 









Pampas, Palm-Leaves. 


Elegant Decorative Bouquets 
suitable for large rooms, "Y 
Holiday Cards and Letter Paper ornamented 
with Natural Flowers, Tropical Grasses, ete. 
ARNOLD PUETZ, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Send for @ Special Price List. 


800,000 No. 1 PEACH TREES. 


Over eighty varieties among which can be found kinds 
suited to all sections, including all the new and old standard 
sorts; also 300,000 Apple Trees, 200,000 of them extra long 
keeping varieties, adapted to Southern planting, and 
wherever long-keeping varieties are desirable. Kiefer and 
Leconte Pears. Also a full line of all kinds of Nursery 
stock, at prices to suit the times. Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruit, and other plants sent by mail to all sections. 
Catalogues showing how and what to plant, with much 
yaluable information, mailed Sg 8. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington (Delaware). 


EACH TREES at living prices. Apple, Plum, 
Small Fruits, &c. Prices on Application. 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 





150,000 KIEFFER & LECONTE 
NN t 


. All other Pear 

aStocks are subject to blight. 
40 Trees and rooted Cuttings 
}: i Full as- 


Catalo; 
’ HEIKES, (na ers 
Huntsville Nurseries, Huntsville “Kia. 





The only adjustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. It will take 
out good seed from the refuse of windmills that cannot be 
cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different size and shaped meshes. No.1 Sieve will separate 
Plantain, Daisy, Buckthorn, Wild Carrot, &c., from Clover 
Seed, Red Top and Plantain from Timothy, and Timothy 
from Clover Seed. No. 2 will separate Rye, Cheat and 
Cockle from Wheat. No.8 grades Peas, Beans and Corn. 
Endorsed by Hiram Sibley & Co., D.M. Ferry & Co., D. 
Landreth & Sons, Plant Seed Co., Henry A. Dreer, J. M. 
McCullough’s Sons, B. K. Bliss & Sons, J. L. Breck & Sons, 
U.S. Agricultural Dep't., Washington, D.C. 

Prices: Nos. 1 and 2, $2.25; No. 3, $2.50. Express prepaid. 

Ask your Hardware Dealer for them. 


MILTON SIEVE CO., Limited, Milton, Pa. 
THE CHEAPEST 


Force Pump 


IN THE WORLD. 

Especially adapted for Spraying Fruit 
Trees, Watering Gardens and Lawns, 
and washing Carriages. Will throwa 
steady stream 60 feet. Can be a »plied 
to any service that a Cistern or Force 
Pump can be used for. Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 
FIELD_FORCE PUMP CO., 

Lockport, N. Y. 


5-TON 










































eae 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass TARE BEAM 
JONES, HE PAYS THE wane chau. 


foldontrial. Warrants 5 years. <All sizes as lowe 
For free book, address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.% 


Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 
price. Send for Pamphlet. 


| BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston and New York. 


| BOWKER’S 
| 
| 
| 









e age. Saves 
E4go per cent. of labor, and 


eidoubles the value of the 


: = the time required by hand. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and full particulars to 
KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G CO., Syracuse, Onondago Co., N, Ye 


TRIUMPH 
Steam Generator 


(Improved), 
For Cooking Feed, Heat- 
ing Water, &c. 
Send for new descriptive circu- 
lar, and mention this paper. 


RICE, WHITACRE & C2., 


35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


Post.ively sure to Agents everywhere selling 
our New SILVER MOULD WHITE WIRE 
CLOTHES-LINE. Warranted. Pleases at sight. 


Cheap. roy readily at every — ot 
clearing $10 per day. Farmers make to, 
Every 100 Days $1200 during Winter. Handsome samples free. 


Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE “KEYSTONE.” 


The Best Portable Steam Drill- 
er in the world for drilling 
Artesian and Ordinary Water 
Wells. Test Wells for 
Minerals, Air Holes for 
Mines, Oil Wells and 
Pipe-driving can be set up 
anywhere in one hour, 



























ce-List, 


AGENTS WANTED. 














Send for Circulars and 


K. P. S. D. Co.» Limited, Fallston, Pa. 
“THE BEST 18 THE CHEAPEST.” 
SAW Threshers, 

Horse 
MILLSENGINES. 2ers. 
(For all sections and purposes. Write for FREE Pamphlet 
and Prices to THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR Co.,Mansfield,Ohio. 








The VICTOR” MINCING CHOPPER 





PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
45 Ceuts Each, Postage Free. 
Cc. S. OSBORNE & CO., Newark, N. J. 














ADAMS’ BAR 











This Power is eas ly folded when not $ th 


N-FLOOR HORSE-POWER, | 


SFE EZ 







ing every farmer wants who has feed to cu 





t, corn to shell, or 


anything one or two horses can do. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 2-horse Power, Jack Belt and 22 feet flat Belt, $40; 


4-horse Power, $55. . 


SMITH 





& WOODARD, Man’f’rs, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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WHICH MEANS 


2 Months’ Subscription for $0.00. 


Every new subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist for 1884, whose subscription reaches us 
before November 20, will be presented 
with the November and December numbers of this 
year free—that is to say, they will receive two 
numbers for nothing. Though the regular sub- 
scription price is $1.50 a year, the American Agri- 
cullurist gives readers more engravings and as 
much reading matter as other Periodicals which 
charge $4.00 a year. We make this special ad- 
ditional inducement of two numbers for new 
subscribers, because we are confident that when 
we have once secured the new subscribers, 
we shall retain them in the future. We want 
100,000 more just such subscribers this year, and 
if our present readers will each render a little 
assistance, we shall certainly have them. 








SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


AND 


LOG BOOK. 


Nearly a Million Sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever_published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Scantling; cubical contents of 
square and round Timber; hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure; speed of circular saws; care of saws; cord-wood 
tables; felling trees; growth of trees; land measure; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Get the new illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your book- 
seller for it. Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


AUTOMATE 


OR “NOT \. 
BEST A SEAMS. 
UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING. 
AND DOES NOT. INJURE HEALTH. 


Full investigation afforded to all. 











Willcox & Gibbs S. M.Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


SotoBr ALL DEALERS THRoucHerur Jae WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!878. 








LYON&HEALY ¢ 


Lamps, 
Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs, and 
‘Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
2 Materials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 
ises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue’ 
of Choice Band Music. 








C2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
Oo LY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 
tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented, Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, rvritten plainly, to 
A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

































































- HEEBNER’ Ss PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 





Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
ing Machine. 

No other Power is as powerful and easy for the horses. 
The Level Lags and Speed Regulator are the most valuable 
improvements ever made in horse powers. See that you 
get Heebner’s, any other with level lags wil) be an infringe- 
ment upon our patents. 

The Little Giant has more good points than any other 
Thresher. None‘can do work as fast, nor any better, and 
none are better made. Union Feed C utter, Drag and Circu- 
lar Saws, etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

BNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


CENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 


a in “ae 
world. It 
separates 
Oats,Cockle 
and all foul ¢ 

















othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
of Seeds. The 
great im- 
provement 
over other 
mills is that 
it has Two Shoe lly a 
warehouse use. le for descriptive ivoular 
and Price-List 

s. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


pS TANDARD 598 MILL 











GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos. of this and @ 
other Countries. ~ 
Also, the 
Celebrated IX L Feed Mill, 


which can be run ~ f any power and is cheen, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any Bind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to — and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 


The Watertown 
WINDMILL 


THE BEST IN USE 
Write for descriptive 
catalogue A 
H. H. BA npeck 
BUGGY 
Successors to H. Y Babcock 
& Sons, Watertown, N. Y. 


7,000 CHALLENGE WIND MILLS. 


IN USE ix EVERY State and Territory of 
Z -S. It is a sectional wheel, has 
‘\ eee whe made by usfor 15 years,and has 
L BATAVIA | ws ver blown down without tower 

reaking, a record noother mill can 
show. MILES SENT ON 80 DAYS TEST 















RIA BEST FEED MILLS, CORN 
SHELLERS, ETC. — >. SGnnTs 
WANTED in all unassi y. Ca 


if | alogues free. CHALLE} GE WIND? MILL 
i FEED MILLOO.,Bataria, KaneCo,UL 


OL We Manufacture the Stover Pumping 
Windmill, as well as Geared Windmills of 
all sizes, for running Grinders, Shellers 
Saws, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operate 
by Pumping Windmills. Corn’ and Cob 
; Double. faced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
tivators. Write for Catalogue and Agencies. 
FRE sarouT MACHINE SA o;. 

' eeport, Ill., U. S. A. 
Sole Owners. Proprietors, and eect: of the 
Stover Wind Mill for the United States. 
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A Beautiful 7 


Christmas and New Year Gifts, | 


It isa beautiful custom, prevailing in all civilized 
lands—the remembering of one another with gifts 
and souvenirs during the Holidays. It is a custom 
which has come down from the earliest times. 
Not only the ancient Romans, but the Saxons and 
Druids presented gifts to one another, and to their 
rulers. Under the Cesars, the giving of presents 
at this season of the year became so expensive a 
luxury, that Claudius limited the amount and num- 
ber by an official decree. In some villages of Ger- 
many, parents send all their holiday gifts intended 
for their children to one person, who, ‘in high 
buskins and white robe and mask, and an enor- 
mous flaxen wig,” goes from house to house and 
gives them to the children according to 
their merits, as narrated to him by their parents, 


who receive him with great pomp and reverence. 


out 


We are glad that the custom of giving holiday 
gifts is increasing every year in this country. The 
beautiful Premium List sent out with 
the October American Agriculturist, enables every 
Father, Mother, Brother, Sister—everybody, to get 
these presents for one another without money 


and with little labor. 


There is a great variety of articles from which to 
including Books, Time Pieces, 
Silverware, Musical 
Pocket Knives, Scroll 
Guns, etc. The Domestic Type Writer, 
is one of the most popular in the great List of 
Premiums. We hope before this time that all of 
our readers are getting the subscriptions which 
will secure for them the Premium articles for their 


select, Jewelry, 


Instruments, Microscopes, 


Saws, Printing Presses, 


page 495, 


holiday souvenirs. 


You need not wait to complete the Club for Pre- 
miums, but as fast as you receive the subscriptions 
send them to us, so that the parties may receive 
their paper without having to wait. We will give 
each credit on Premium account for all subscrip- 
one has completed 


tions received, and when 


the Club, we will send the Premium forthwith. 


{a¥"Remember that all new subscribers for 1884, 
whose subscriptions are received by November 
20, will be presented with the November and De- 
cember numbers of the American Agriculturist of 
this year free. =] 


_ 
»—oe 





Enormous Grain Receipts. — We 
have hitherto referred to the great amount of corn kept 
back by farmers, and especially so in Kansas, in hopes 
of higher prices. Large amounts of money have been 
borrowed on this corn, often as high as at two per cent 
amonth. The good prospects for the crop of this year 
have blighted the hopes and expectations, and this old 
stock, with portions of the new crop, are now being 
rushed into market. The same remarks apply in part to 
other grains. As an illustration, take the receipts fora 
single day in the City of Chicago alone. The offi- 
cial returns of receipts were: Corn, over thirteen hun- 
dred car-loads; wheat, four hundred and thirty-two cars; 
oats, three hundred and seventeen cars; rye, one hun- 
dred and thirty-six cars; barley, thirty-nine cars; total, 
two thousand two hundred and twenty-four car-loads of 
grain for a single day! Allowing an average of forty 
feet per car, including locomotives, this would make a 
of nearly seventeen miles. These 
grain cars, the live stock, and other freight cars, to say 
nothing of those bringing human live stock, indicate the 
enormous business centering in a single city not half as 
large as New York. 


continuous train 
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| Imeritnischer lercuturst 


ey Umerifanijhe wWgriculturijt iit cin umfangreides, 
pradbtig ausgeftatteted 
SMuitrirtes Familien- Journal. 

Er ijt den VBedirfnifjen, Winswen, Liebbabercien, 
fowie aud der Belehrung jededs Mitgliedes der meniib- 
lihen Gefelfhayt gewidmet und voll praftijfdber, niig- 
licher, intereffanter und guyerlaffiger, 

griindlid) unterweifender Suformation 
fitr Sedermann (Mann oder Fran), fir Sung und Alt. 

Feder Band enthalt ungefihr 600 finftlerifh ourd- 
gefibrte, mit éuperfter Sorgfalt gedrudte Original: 
Sllurationen auf feinem Papier, welche gus 
gleich belebrend und unterbaltend find. 

Niemand fann einen Band lefer, ohne and dem itbers 
aus reiten, mannigfaltigen Subalte Taufende von prak- 
tifden Winken und Anregungen gu neuen Gdeen gu 
gewinnen, weldhe thm niplicd) oder angenehm find, und 
yon Dene 
cine cingige Den geringen Breis cines Yabhr- 

gaugeé mehr als anfwiegt. 

Die unbedeutende Ausgabe yon ein wenty ither drei 
Cents per Wore fann aud der Unbemittelte erfowin- 
gens eS madt dad nod nicht einen Halben Cent pro Tag! 


Wes hal b 


Der AUmerifanijhe Agriculturijt bedeutend mehr und 
gediegeneren Lefeftoff. ferner gabhlreidere. fitnftlerifcdh 
feiner Durdgefithrte Sluftrationen ju gerinugerem 
Preije bieten fann, ald irgend cin andered Blatt: 

Die nambajten Geldfummen, welche auf die feit 
36 Sabren beftehende englifibe Ausgabe ded Mmerifani- 
{hen Agriculturift verwandt werden und fidh fur Vee 
febaffung von Filluftrationen nitplider, ers 
probter Bele hrunyg (betreffend den Land- und 
Gartenbau, fowie der Haushalturng rc.). nebit anderm 
Dabin jgielenden werthoollen Lefeftoff, atlein 
anf $20,000 pro Sabr belaufen, dad Gejchaftslofal, 
Perfonal rc.—Ulleds ftedt der Deutf den WAusgabe 

unentgeltlidy zur Berfiiguing ! 

C2 wire un md g lid, wenigftend witrde c3 nit 
gewinnbringend fein, fitr Die Deutf dhe Ausgabe 
alletn folde Opfer gu bringen. 

Dak die Wunfohe und Rathialaige des Amerifanijmen 
Agriculturijt iber Wefer= und Gartenbau, Hauswirth- 
febaft rc. Ulles find, was verlangt wird und Bediirfnif 
bildet, beweilt die Thatjadhe. dag der American Agri- 
culturist die bet Weitem 

bedentendfte BWerbreitung 
unter allen ahuliden Blattern der Welt hefipt und daB 
fic) fet Leferfreis nod) taglic& erweitert. 
Gin prachtiqes Bild fiir 
nenuten. 

Seder neve Whonnent ded ,AUmerifanifcen Agricul 
turiit.” Deffen Subffription yor Dem 1. November ete 
gebt, erbalt die Oftober, November und Dezember 
Nummer dieies Gabred frei. Chenfals erhalten 
alle Ubonnenten fir 1884 dad praidtige Bild 

ppociude oder Freunde 24 
11 bet 1824. wie auf der Ddritten Umfdlagfeite diefer 


jeden Whon- 


Nummer befdrieben. 

Vedingungen.—Cin Eremplar $1.50 pro 
Eremplare, B45 vicr Eremplare, 855 finf Ecemplare, 
$6; feb3 Eremplare, $75 fieben Eremplare, $85 acht 
Eremplare, $95 gehu und mebr Eremplare, $1 jedez. 
We portofret. 


Jahr; dret 











TOC: 


We are constantly in receipt of such letters as 

the following: 
A Ten Years? Subscription, 
Sunsury, Pa., Oct. 6, 1883. 

Publishers American Agriculturist : 

DEAR Siks:— Enclosed please find Post Office order for 
fifteen dollars, My present subscription expires with 
the December number, Yours truly, H. Lona. 





Rvuesy, Tenn., Sept. 25, 1883. 

I am grateful for the many good things received 
through the American Agrécidterist during a ten years’ 
trial of it. Yours truly, M. 8. PERCIVAL. 

STANWOOD, Iowa, Sept. 26, 1883. 

Lam better pleased with every number of the American 

Agriculturést, Yours truly, J. W. Barcuay. 
BaDEN, Pa., Sept. 28, 1883. 

Please continue my subscription to the American Agri- 
culturést indetinitely. It is the best paper of the kind I 
have ever seen, Yours truly, C. W. CAMPBELL. 

Justus, Lack’a Co., Pa., Sept. 24, 1883. 

Dear Sirs:—I write you a few lines to inform you how 
much I esteem the American Agriculturést. I have taken 
it sixteen years out of seventeen, and find it invaluable. 
I think it the best agricultural paper that I am acquaint- 
ed with; it has saved me many times its cost in follow- 
ing its teachings. For instance, it was through the 
American Agriculturist that I was first induced to set 
milk in deep — saving me in time and money proba- 
bly one hundred dollars. I have also gota fine lot of 
thoroughbred poultry, from which I make a good profit, 
mainly through the teachings of your paper, and I could 
name many other things where it has saved me ten times 
its cost. You may count me a life-long subscriber, and 
Ishall endeavor to aid you in increasing your subscrip- 
tion list as much as I can. 

Yours truly, Geo. F. Mutter. 





William M. Bradley writes us from East Bloomfield, 
New York, as follows: 

There is not a single number of the American Aqri- 
culturést but contains one or more suggestions worth 
more than the whole year’s subscription. It is hailed in 
our home, by the youngest as well as the oldest, asa 
most welcome and delightful visitor. Long life to the 
Amerecan Agriculturist, and may it continue todo good 
and enlighten the minds of the farming people, and make 
farming a delightful and educating, as well as a remuner- 
ative calling.” 


There are hundreds of thousands of farmers 
all over this broad Jand to-day, who have both 
saved and made money through the hints, sug- 
gestions, and general information which they 
have obtained in the columns of the American 
Agriculturist, It is a medium through which sub- 
scribers make known to each other new facts, new 
labor contrivances, etc., ete. Furthermore, we 
have a very able corps of Editors and regular con- 
tributors, who are paid by us to gather information 
for the benefit of our readers. We venture to say 
that every subscriber of ten years will tell you that 
he has saved and made ten times ten dollars and a 
half from reading the American Agriculturist. 

There is still another way in which you can make 
money; viz., by securing subscribers for this 
paper. Every present subscriber has neighbors 
and friends who can readily be persuaded to take 
this paper. 

We offer in the way of Premiums the best 
of inducements and rewards to secure those 
neighbors and friends as subscribers. There are 
very many people all over the United States who 
earn these Premiums inthis manner and turn them 
into cash, thereby making good wages during the 
autumn, winter and spring months. A single per- 
son in Dlinois, last year, sent us over three thou- 


sand subscribers, receiving in return a vast number 
In this great Premium List 


of Premiums from us. 





you will find very many useful articles for your 


Farm, Garden, and Household, which you will 
wish to keep instead of turning into cash. 

The necessary Sample Copies, Circulars, and an 
extra Premium List, if desired, will be sent to 
every person who desires to canvass for subscribers, 


Publishers of the American Agriculturist. 


Milk and Cream. 














INTERESTING TO 


DAIRYMEN 


Rex Maenvs, the Humiston Food Preservative, is a 
new discovery, which has been perfected after years 
of study and research, and is now offered to the public 
as a safe, sure and harmless preparation, which can be 
depended upon to absolutely preserve and keep all 
kinds of meat, poultry, fish, milk, cream, eggs and 
vegetable juices fresh and sweet in all climates and all 
seasons without any alteration in their taste or ap- 
pearance. 


Do not confound this with the worthless com- 


pounds which have preceded it. This succeeds 


where all others have failed. 





There have been at different times several worthless 
mixtures offered to the public which have pretended to 
accomplish this great result, but they have signaliy 
failed. This is probably because their projectors have 
tried to preserve everything with one compound. A 
really scientific man would know better than this. 


Different Brands Necessary. 


The various kinds of food differ in their nature, 
character and component parts, and for their sure and 
safe preservation different antiseptics are required. 
Prof. Humiston has kept this point in view, and for the 
various classes of food the mg oe makes nine differ- 
ent preparations or brands of Rex Magnus. They do 
not claim that what is designed for one thing will pre- 
serve another, nor do they claim for any of their prepara- 
tions any more than they will perform. 


A Solid Test. 


Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist of the 
Scientific Department of Yale College, procured cream 
from a farm 3 miles north of New Haven, Conn. It had 
been collected and saved from five mi/kings of the three 
days previous, and was, therefore, being so mixed, difti- 
cult to keep. 


How It Was Done. 


A pint of this was treated with ‘ Pearl,’’ a special 
brand of Rex Magnus, adapted specially for the preser- 
vation of cream. After treatment it was placed in a 
glass jar and sealed, at 3 o'clock of the afternoon of 
vanuary 31st, 1883, and at 5 p. m. (or 2 hours later) of the 
same day, the urtreated portion of this cream was found 
to be sour / 


Seventeen Days Test. 


At the banquet held at the New Haven Honse, 17 days 
thereafter (long enough to send all over Europe), this 
jar of treated cream was opened. and the contents were 
(with the exception of a slight mold on top) found to be 
perfectly natural and sweet, whilst it rendered the coffee 
luscious. The average temperature of the apartment 
(Prof. Johnson’s private laboratory) in which this cream 
underwent this test, was 70° Fahr. 
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Keeps Thirty to Fifty-Nine Days. 


Edward Burnett's Deerfoot Farm cream has been sent 
to Europe to different responsible people, who report 
that from thirty to fifty-nine days after it was treated 
with ** Rex”? in Boston, it was eaten in England, Italy 
and Switzerland sweet and perfect! Six jars were con- 
secutively opened and used by Joshua Blake, Esq., of 
Boston, on a recent trip to the Mediterranean, in the 
steamer Archimide, of the Florio line of Italian steam- 
ers, and the last was as good as the first. 


A Great Want Supplied. 


Rex Maenvs supplies the great want felt by dairy- 
men. It will keep the milk fresh and sweet for a week 
or longer until it is used. It will keep the cream as 
shown above. It will keep the butter so that it will 
reach the consumer in just as fine condition as when it 
leaves the dairy. Hundreds of tons of butter every year 
become rancid and are sold for grease. This loss all 
falls on the producer, and it may be avoided by the use 
of Rex Magnus. 


Tasteless, Harmless, Simple. 
It is perfectly harmless, and imparts no tasfe whatever 


to the articles treated with it. The use of it is easy, 
and the directions so simple that a child can follow them. 


Get It And Try It. 


You do not have to buy a costly recipe nor county 
right. We sell neither one nor the other ! 

If your grocer, druggist or general store-keeper does 
not have it in stock, we will send you a sample pound 
package, of any brand desired, except Aqua-Vite and 
Anti-Ferment (which we put up in bottles), upon receipt 
of price. 

The various brands and their retail prices are as fo!- 
lows: ‘* Viandine,’’ for preserving meats, poultry, fish 
and game, 50 cents per Jb. ‘‘Ocean Wave,” for oysters, 
clams, lobsters, fish, &c., 50 cents per lb. ‘‘ Peari,”’ for 
cream, $1.00 per lb. “‘Snow Flake,” for milk, butter 
and cheese, 50 cents per lb. ‘*Queen,’’ for eggs, $1.00 
— lb. ‘* Aqua-Vite,’’ for medical purposes and for 
seeping fluid extracts, $1.00 perlb. ‘* Anti-Ferment,” 
* Anti-Mold”’ and ‘* Anti-Fly,” 50 cents each. 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO. 


72 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





(Continued from last month.) 


How Watch Cases are Made. 


It is a fact not generally known that the 
James Boss’ Gold Watch Cases really con- 
tain more pure gold than many “solid” 
gold cases The demand for these watch 
cases has led to the manufacture of a very 
poor grade of solid gold watch cases— 
low in quality, and deficient in quantity. 
These cases are made from 43 to 10 karats, 
and a 5 or 6 karat case is often sold for 12 
or 14karats. It is Nor economy to buy a 
watch case so poor in quality that it will 
soon lose its color, or one so soft that it will 
lose its shape and fail to shut tight, thus 
letting in dust and damaging the works, or 
one so thin that a slight blow will break 
the crystal, and perhaps the movement. 
It IS economy to buy a James Boss’ Gold 
Watch Case, in which None of these things 
ever occur. This watch case is not an experi- 
ment—it has been made nearly thirty years. 


HAZLETON, Pa., Oct. 24, 1882. 

I sold two James Boss’ Gold Watch Cases thirty 
years ago, when they first came out, and they are in 
good condition yet. One of them is carried by a 
carpenter, Mr. L. W. Drake, of Hazleton, and only 
shows the wearin one or two places; the other by 
Mr. Bowman, of Cunningham, Pa.; and I can pro. 
duce one or both of these cases at any time. 

SYLVESTER ENGLE, Jeweler. 
Send 3 cent stamp to Keystone Watch Case Factories, Phila« 
delphia, Pa., for handsome Ulustrated Pamphlet showing how 
James Boss’ and Keystone Watch Cases are made. 


(To be Continued.) * 





MICROSCOPES! 
TELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
— DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 


List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues 
sent FREE on application. 


QUEEN & CO Puitaba: 
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Grand Offer. 


15 Numbers of the American 
Agriculturist and a Dictionary 
for the Price of one Subscription. 


Every mew Subscriber for 
Volume 49 (covering all of 
1884) whose subscription arrives 
before November 10th, will be 


PRESENTED with 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
Dictionary. 


A Most Valuable Volume 
FREE, 


Available to every Reader of 
The American Agricuiturist. 


A Concentrated collection of most 
useful information, including a Pro- 
nouncing DICTIONARY, of 
upwards of 50,000 WORDS, with 
their Definitions and accurate Pronun- 
ciation, a Beautifully Bound Volume, of 


600 PAGES. 


(See Offer in Third Column.) 
(=s" See what it contains. 


1st.—The Dictionary itself, given in 
300 pages (3 columns in each page,) 
supplies all the ordinary wants of a 
Family or Personal Dictionary, and is 
fully worth the price of the whole book. 


2nd.—The next 300 pages contain 
S84 Subjects, giving the following Inter- 
esting and Useful Information, Valuable 
for constant reference, and affording 
much pleasure to every reader, old or 
young, VIZ: 


1.—AvTocrapPus of all Presidents of the United States, 

2.—Explanation of all the 34 words used in the METRIC 
SysTEM, now coming into general use in this country, 
such as Metre, Centémetre, Litre, Hectare, etc. 





3.—An Alphabetical List of Phrases, Words, and Quo- 
tations, from ancient and modern languages, with their 
meaning. (9 pages). 

4.—A Complete List of Scripture Proper Names, and 
how to Pronounce them, including all Names in the 
Apocrypha, (24 pages). 

5.—Alphabetical List of American Geographical Names, 
with their Pronunciation, Derivation, and Meaning. 

6.—Popular Names of States and Cities, as ‘‘ Buckeye 
State,” “‘ Hawkeye State,” * Keystone State,”’ ‘* Hoosier 
State,” “ Monument City,” etc., and why so'called. 

%.—Interesting Specimens of the English Language at 
different periods, showing its progress in past centuries. 

8.—How to Pronounce Difficult Words. (80 pages.) 

9. - Many Valuable Suggestions on How to Speak with 
Elegance and Ease. (24 pages). 

10.—List of a great number of Slang and Vulgar Words 
and Phrases to be avoided. (24 pages). 

11.—The Five Discoveries and Discoverers of America, 

12.--Tne Aborigines of North America, giving their 
Names, Tribes, Location, and Number. 

13.—Early Settlers and Settlements of the United 
States ; by Whom; Dates, etc. 

14—Regular Troops and Militia furnished by each State 
in the War of the Revolution. 

15.—The 24 Chief Battles of the Revolution, Dates, 
Places, and Losses on each side. 

16.—The Declaration of Independence, in full. 

17.—The 56 Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, with their States, Ages, and Time of Death ;— 
ALSOa Fac-simile of their Signatures (their Autographs). 

18.—The 15 Presidents of the Continental Congress. 

19.—The Adoption of the Constitution. 

20.—The Constitution of the United States in full, 
including the famous “ Fourteenth” and * Fifteenth” 
‘“‘Amendments” adopted since the War of 1861-5. 

21.—The History of the United States Flag. 

22.—The Area and Population of each of the United 
States and Territories at each Census from 1790 to 1880. 

23.~Electoral Vote of each State for President in 1880. 

24.—Population of U. 8. by Races in 1870 and 1880. 

25.—Public Debt of the United States for every yee. 
from 1791 to 1830. 

26.—Interesting Analysis of the Public Debt of the 
United States, 1860 to 1878. 

27.—Amount of each kind of Paper Money, or ‘‘ Green- 
backs,’’ ($1, $2, $5 bills, etc.) 

28.—United States Public Lands—the Amount in each 
State and Territory ; where situated ; places of all the 
Public Land Offices, etc. 

29.—Public Land System of the United States. 

30.—About Free Homesteads on the Public Lands. 

31.—The 44 Canals of the United States—what Places 
they connect; miles long; number of locks; cost of 
each ; ALSO 13 Ship Canals of the World. 

32.—Theological Seminaries of the United States—their 
number, with the number of the Professors and Students, 
in the different Religious Denominations. 

33.—Occupations of the People of United States in 1870. 

34.—The Army of the United States, with rates of pay 
to Officers, active and retired, etc, 

35.—The Navy of United States, with rates of pay, ctc. 

36.—Navy Yards of the United States. 

37.—The Military Strength of each of the United States 
during the Rebellion, and Troops called and furnished. 

38.—Statistics of the Churches in the United States, and 
also giving their General Councils, and where held. 

39.—Each year’s Prices, for 53 years, of Wheat, Flour, 
Corn, Cotton, Beef, Hams, Butter, Sugar, Coffee, Bar and 
Pig Iron, and Coal. 

40.—Rate of Mortality in the 36 largest American Cities. 

41.—History of American Petroleum. 

42.—Population of the 250 Towns and Cities of the 
United States having 10,000 inhabitants and upwards, by 
Official Census of 1880. 

43.—Salaries of the Principal U. S. Civil Officers. 

44.—Estimated Population of the World. 

45.—Interest Laws in each of the United States. 

46.—State Laws, as to Limitation of Action. 

47.—Insolvent, Assignment, and Homestead Laws of 
the different States of the Union. 

48.—Summer Heat in various countries. 

49.—The 15 American Wars. 

50.—List of the Railroads of the World. 

51.—Coal Productious of the World. 

52.—Rate of Mortality, and the average number of 
years any one may “expect” to live after any age, from 
one year old up to the age of 100 years. 

53.—Debts, Revenues, Expenditures, Imports, and Ex- 
ports of the various Nations cf the World, 








54.—Canada, its Government, Debt, Commerce, ete, 

55.—The Armies of each Nation of the World, their 
Numbers, and Annual Cust. 

56.—National Debts, Expenditures, and Commerce of 
Nations—Amonnt for each inhabitant. 

57.—Numoer of Universities and Colleges in U. S. 

58.—The Navies of the World, Ships, Men, and Cost, 

59.—Merchant Shipping of the World. 

60.—Value, in United States Money, of 83 Foreign Gold 
and Silver Coins in Circulation. 

61.—Tables for reckoning Interest at 4, 5, 6, 7%, 8, and 
10 per cent, from one day to one year, from $1 to $1,000. 

62.—Weights and Measures of the United States and of 
other countries. 

63.—How Interest Increases. 

64.—Chronological History of America and of the 
United States, from 1492 to 1881. (9 pages). 

65.—Mythological and Classical Names, with Explana- 
tions, etc. (8 pages). 

66.—Heads of the principal Nations of the World, 
Names of Kings, Queens, ete. 

67.—Metric System of Weights and Measures, in full. 

6€.—Vocabulary of Business, giving an Interesting and 
Useful Explanation of 340 Words and Terms used in 
Business, such as ‘‘ad valorem,” * Broker,’ ‘“* Checks,” 
“Days of Grace,’”* “ Drafts,’’ ‘ Ejectments,’’ ‘ Fore- 
closure,” “Guarantee,” ‘‘ Invoice,” etc., etc. (83 pages), 

69.—Nautical Vocabulary, explaining over 400 Words 
and Terms used on Ships, etc. (11 pages). 

0.—Geographical Vocabulary. 

71.—Geometrical Definitions. 

72.—Dictionary and Explanation of 200 Musical Terms, 

%3.—Christian (or “given’’) Names of Men and Wo- 
men, giving their Derivation, Meaning, and Pronuncia- 
tion of over 500 of them. 

74.—Ancient Geographical Names of Countries, Cities, 
etc., etc., and their present names, 

%5.—How to Organize and Conduct Public Meetings, 
Useful Suggestions. 

%6.—Legal Weight of a Bushel in the different States. 

V7.—Hight of the 46 Highest Mountains in the World. 

78.—Number of Plants that will Grow, and the Quan- 
tity of Seeds to Use on Plots of Ground. 

79.—The Oceans, Seas, and larger Bays and Lakes of 
the World ; area, length, breadth. 

80.—The 25 Longest Rivers of the World; and length 

81.—Table of Wages by the Day. 

82.—Convenient Tables for Reckoning Wages. 

83.—Occupation of the Peop!e in the United States, 

841.—_Forty-five Pages of ENGRAVINGS, 
Illustrating a great number of Animals, Birds, Fishes, 
-lants, Implements, etc., etc. 


Our FREE Offer !! 


The above most valuable Volume will 
be PRESENTED and sent, post- 
paid, anywhere in the United States or 
British America, to any person who will 


send one New subscriber to the 


American Agriculturist, at the regular 
rate of $1.50 peryear. (This Offer is good 
only until November 10th, 1883. ) 


N. B., Ist.—Any person sending 
more than One New subscriber, as 
above, will be presented with one Book 
for each New subscriber he sends. 


N. B., @nd.—Any person sending 
Ten or more New subscribers, as 
above, will be presented with Zleven 
Copies of the Book. [S~If he choose, 
he can then present each New sub- 
scriber he obtains with the Book, 
and have a free copy left for himself. 


N. B., 3rd.—Every New sub- 
scriber, sent in under the above offer, 
before Nov. 10, will receive this Journal 
for all of 1884, AND also for October, 
November and December, this year. 


Whoever embraces the above offer, will receive the Oct., Nov. and Dec. Numbers of this year FREE. 
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MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 








eine i Mills for Farmers. 
Over 2,000 in use. 
Mill and Sheller, $115. A’ boy can grind and keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind of suit: able power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mills, ALL SIZES. Send for Book on grind- 
ing VOR! and saw mi 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
OUR NEW 


No. 7 Feed Mill. 


THE Sth WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


Don't fail to get description be- 
fore buying. Warranted to grind 
faster and better than any mill of 
game price. The lightest draft 
mill. Has double force feed and 
Cast Cast Steel Grinders. 
We also make Big, Little, and 
New Giants. The only mill that 
Z will grind with husk on. Send 
Z for prices to 
J. A. FIELD & CO.,, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


RICHMOND oy MILL WORKS, 


RICHMOND IND., 
Manufacturers of 


Mill Stones and Flouring 
Mill Machinery. 


We manufacture the 


Best French Bor fie 
Corn & Feed Mills 


{nthe country. Send 
for description and 
price _§ 

[State you saw this 


in Am.Agriculturist, 


18 Sizes and Styles. 
$100, ad upwards. Complete 
























CHEAPEST & BESTMILL 
FOR FARMERS & STOCK RAISERS| 


| SOLD UNDER A FULL GUARRANTEL 

| TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION | 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

| SENO FOR UUR CIRCULAR 


BHA KAESTNER & 6263 S°CANALS? 
CHICAGOILLS.USA 73 


PORTABLE 


CORN & FEED MILLS 


Corn & Cob Mills, 18 sizes, adapted 
for all kinds of power. Warranted to 
do as good work as Buhr stone, and to 
give satisfaction. We guarantee them 
todo all we claim for them. Will givea 

‘rial of ten days, and if not as repre- 
sented.can be returned at our e Pte. 
American Grinding Mill Cos 
211 8. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Farm Grist Mills 


OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 

Every Machine is fully War- 
— Price of Mills, $15 to $40. 
Shellers, $5. Don't buy a Mill or 
Sheller until yon have seen our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


























THE ROSS CUTTERS. 









Ww 


SEND FOR OUR NE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
OF ENSILAGE AND FODDER CUTTERS. 
E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
c@ Mention American Agriculturist. 





Harrison's SSTANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For STEAM, WATER, WIND, 
HORSE, or HAND POW ER. 
Possessing. creat capacity and 
durability. Every Mill w arranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. Address 


THE EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL (C0., 


New Haven, Conn. 












GET THE BEST FARM 


r) 
_- CASTSTEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
waite TES MorRE DURABLE. 

AKE LESS POWER and 
po MORE W 5 wee 
Send for Catalogu 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 
MFRS. OF THE UNION HORSE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 








e ther her regular. incline or level tread 
track, has the simplest and_most efficient governor 
made. The Doylestown Junior Thresher and 
Cleaner has no superior. For Tiinetrated, Cata- 
logue address sole manufacturer, DANIEL HUL- 
SHIZER, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pat 











ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND 
ar THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN — & 1878. 
> Price som 10 TO 12 —~( a 
$350.) Pyrs FROM fe 

















LIGHT, 
MEDIUM, 
e HEAVY. 


SAW MILLS. 


For Steam or Water Power. Also 


PORTABLE, 
TRACTION, 
¢ DETACHED. 


From 6 to 80 Horse Power. 
Built by RUSSELL & CO, 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 


Catalogue and Price List Sent Free. 





$250 WILL BUY 





The Best Pony 


SAW MILL 


Yet Offered for the Money 
£2" Send for Circular. 
RICHMOND MACHINE WORKS. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions tor erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted, 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 













BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED SUTTER. 
STRONGEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


Thoroughly tested during 
last four seasons, for Cut- 
ting Ensilage, and proy eda 
erfect success. The lead- 
ng Cutter for last sixteen 
years for cutting all kinds 
of dry and green fodder. 
Power cutters have Bald- 
' win’s Safety Fly Wheel; 
' the only reliable wheel 
made. 18 Sizes for hand 
and power. Send for il- 
lustrated circulars con- 
taining description, prices 
= testimonials. 
- Pierpont & Co., 
mire New Haven, Conn. 








THE STRONGEST AND BEST 


ENSILAGE GUTTER 


IN THE WORLD 


Has no enum as an Enailage or Feed Cutter. For 
Ease of Motion it ia Unexeclied. For Strength it is 
the Boas of all Feed Cutters. Has swept the board 
wherever exhibited at Fairs, + ange # — ete, 
For Circulars and full information 

BELLE CITY M MANUFACTURING co., 
Gucce sor to Davip LAWTON.) Racine, Wis 


THE LION ENSILAGE AND FEED GUTTER. 
Combining the latest 
Improvements. 


THE BEST ENSILAGE 
AND FEED CUTTER 


Manufactured. 











For full description, send 
for iliustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address, 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG’L Too. Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


JOHN DEERE 


PLOWS. 


GILPIN SULKY PLOW, 
| DEERE SPRING CULTIVATOR. 


| Ae omplete Line of Hand Plows, Riding and Walking Culti- 
yators, ‘Harrows s, Double Shovels, etc. Send for Catalogue to 


| DEERE & C0, Mannfacturers, Mcline, Illinois, 


cs vor GORY QUELLE 


by Will shell a bushel of ears in 
fj4 minutes. 10,000 NOW IN 
USE. Eastern orders filled 
) fafrom Lehighton, and Western 
“orders from Alliance, Ohio. 
Send for circular. 


Lehigh Valley Emery Wheel 


mpany, 
ee. PENNA. 

















00 














DURABLE CHEAP 


= ONLYS3 








GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


Meal and Oyster Shells 
in the Frank Wilson Pat. $ Hand Mill. 
» Also grinds corn and cob. Illustrated 
Circulars and Testimonials sent on :pplication. Address 








Also Power Mills) WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa, 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


, BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Books on Hygiene, Physical Culture. Sociology, 
Government of Children, we 
THE HERALD OF HEALTH. Monthly. $ A per year. 
HYGIENE OF ig BRAIN AND THE ct OF NER- 
VOUSNESS. By M. L. Holbrook, e D. $1.50. 
EATING FOR TREN 'GTH. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. $1. 


HEADACHE. Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. $1. 
M. L. Holbrook, Nos. 18 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


| a LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, AND: 
| 
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Some 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Cottage Houses 


FOR 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 


TOGETHER WITH. 


Complete Plans and Specifications. 


By S. B. REED, 
Author of “House Plans for Everybody,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


SWINE HUSBANDRY. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL 


FOR THE 


Breeding, Rearing, and Management of Swine, 


AND THE 


Prevention and Treatment of their Diseases. 


By F. D. COBURN. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


Talks on Manures. 


A Series of Familiar and Practical Talks 
Between the Author and the Deacon, 
the Doctor, and other Neighbors, 
on the Whole Subject of Ma- 
nures and Fertilizers. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 


Author of ‘‘Walks and Talks on the Farm,” ‘ Harris 
on the Pig.” ete. 


Including a Chapter Specially Written 
for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


Gardening for Young and Old. 


The Cultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 
Author of ‘Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,” ete, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 











New and Revised Edition of the 


SPORTSMAN'S GAZETTEER 


And GENERAL GUIDE. 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes 
of North America.—Their Habits, and 
Various Methods of Capturing.— Valuable 
Fishing, ‘Taxi- 
together 


Instruction in Shooting, 
dermy, Woodcraft, etc., etc., 
with a Glossary and a Directory to the 
Principal Game Resorts of the country. 


This New Edition contains entirely 
new matter in several departments, a 
newly engraved portrait of the author, 
new maps, and many fine illustrations 
representing Game Birds, Game Dogs, 
Game Fishes, etc., ete. Itisa 


COMPLETE MANUAL for SPORTSMEN, 
By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Founder of ‘‘ Forest and Stream,’’ and Author of nu- 
merous volumes on Out-door Sports. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.(0. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


THE DOGS 


Of Great Britain, America, and 
Other Countries. 


THEIR BREEDING, TRAINING, AND 
MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. 


Comprising all the essential parts of the two Standard 
Works on the Dog, 


By STONEHENCE, 


Thereby furnishing what once cost $11.25, for $2.00. It de- 
scribes the Best Game and Hunting Grounds in America. 
Contains 


OVER ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 


embracing most noted Dogs in both Continents, making 
together, with Chapters by American Writers, the Most 
Complete Dog Book ever Published. Gives Complete Of- 
ficial Lists of Premiums Awarded at Bench Shows, down 
to 1883. 


Cloth, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


Hew American Farm Book 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. 


Author of “‘ Diseases of Domestic Animals,’’ and formerly 
Editor of the American Agricutturict. 


Revised and Enlarged by LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


Author of ‘‘American Cattle,” Editor of ‘“‘American Short- 
horn Herd-Book.” 

For the young man of rural tastes, but without a training 
at the plow handles, who asks fora general guide and in- 
structor that shall be to agriculture what the map of the 
world is to geography, it is the best manual in print. For 
the working farmer, who in summer mornings and by the 
winter fireside would refresh his convictions, and reassure 
his knowledge by old definitions and well considered sum- 
maries, it isthe most convenient hand-book.—N.Y. Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD C0, Publishers, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Books. 


New Edition. Revised and Brought 
Down to Date by the Author. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden. 


By P. BARRY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


This is the standard work upon the Fruit Garden. It is 
written from the practical experience of the widely known 
author, who for more than 30 years has been at the head of 
one of the largest nurseries in America. It explains all the 
minutiz of fruit-gardening, and is invaluable to any one 
who would become fully informed upon the subject of 
which it treats. i 


CONTENTS. 
PART I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Names, Descriptions, and Offices of the Different Parts of 
Fruit Trees. — Soils. — Manures. — The Different Modes of 
Propagating Fruit Trees.— Pruning, Its Principles and 
Practice. 

PART II.—THE NURSERY. 

Soil, Situation, etc. 

PART III.—THE LayiIne OvuT, ARRANGEMENT, AND GEN: 
ERAL MANAGEMENT OF PERMANENT PLANTATIONS OF 
FRUIT TREES, SELECTION OF TREES AND VARIETIES, 
AND PRUNING AND CONDUCTING TREES UNDER VaRI- 
ovs Forms. 

Permanent Plantations of Fruit Trees. — Pruning and 
Training applied to the Different Species of Fruit Trees 
under Various Forms. 

PART IV.—SELECT VARIETIES OF FRUITS, GATHERING 
AND PRESERVING Fruits, Diseases, INsEcTS, IMPLE- 
MENTS IN COMMON USE. 

Abridged Descriptions of Select Varieties of Fruits.— 
Gathering, Packing, Transportation, and Preservation of 
Fruits.—Diseases and Insects.—Nursery, Orchard, and Fruit 
Garden Implements. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, #2.5v. 


The Scientific Angler. 


GENERAL and INSTRUCTIVE WORK 
on ARTISTIC ANGLING. 


By the Late DAVID FOSTER. 
Compiled by Lis Scns, and Edited by 
WM. C. HARRIS, 


Editor of the ‘American Angler.” 


CONTENTS.—The Habits and Haunts of Fish; Bot- 
tom Fishing; Pike Fishing; Spinning for Trout; Worm 
Fishing for Trout; Grub Fishing for Grayling; Pisca- 
torial Entomology; On Fly Making; Fly Fishing for 
Trout and Grayling; Live Fly and Beetle Fishing; 
Notes on the Month for Fly Fishing; Salmon and Sea 
Trout Fishing ; About Hooks. 

ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, #1.50. 


New Revised Edition of the Sports- 
man’s Companion. 
Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 


gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


Rural Catalogue, 
New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by posial card his address to the Publishers, and 
asking for it. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 























Killing Them Of, 


One thoroughly conversant with professional swind- 
lers, not long ago stated in conversation that the .1mmer- 
tean Agriculturist was rapidly kiiling them off. While 
this, toa certain extent, is true, these rascals who live 
by imposing on the unsuspecting, are constantly resort- 
ing tonew means. Always be upon the alert for them. 


J. Goldsmith & Co., Swindlers. 


James A. Price, Mount Vernon, New York, sends usa 
batch of documents which he has received from the 
‘Royal New Brunswick Distribution of Cash Gifts.” 
‘They are signed by “J. Goldsmith & Co., Stephens, N. 
B., Canada.”” We have repeatedly exposed in these col- 
umns the swindlers at St. Stephens, who endeavor to 
victimize the unsuspecting. Last April we devoted 
nearly a whole page to them, presenting illustrations of 
the coupons, ete. Again “\ June, we fully ventilated 
this J. Goldsmith & Co., wnoever that may mean. If 
the readers of the American Agriculturést will carefully 
peruse the Humbug column, they will find the various 
lotteries and other swindling schemes exposed from 
time to time. 


The Wonderful Tree Bean of 
Mexico. 


It is noteworthy that all the wonderful seeds offered in 
late years have been advertised from some small west- 
ern town. Formerly, the headquarters of astonishing 
wheats and other grains was in asmall Tennessee vil- 
lage. This “Tree Bean” is advertised from a small 
place in Wisconsin. Having spent considerable time in 
Mexico, and become familiar with its products, it is a 
little strange that we never came across this ‘Wonderful 
Tree Bean.’ If any reader has tried it, please to send 
us a pod, and, if not too late, a leaf. While we suspect 
what it is, we wish to make sure before exposing what 
we believe to be a humbug. 


“Ifyou wish to Live Well, Be Well, 
and Keep Well,”’ 


We should say, if you wish to be well, let all quack 
medicines alone, especially that of ‘* Doctor’? Dutton. 
Here isa most remarkable circular, with ‘* picters,”’ set- 
ting forth the many virtues of ‘* Doctor Dutton’s Vegeta- 
ble Discovery.’’ Weare told that at the age of twenty- 
two “he was acknowledged to possess more knowledge 
of the botanical kingdom than any other person on our 
continent.”” Having been somewhat acquainted with 
botanists during the past forty years, we feel ashamed to 
say that we never before heard of this Dutton. But his 
wonderful medicine is put out with the same story that 
has served so many. The statement heads the paper: 
“ For the Blood is the Life.’? All diseases are due to bad 
blood. ‘Doctor’ Dutton‘s stuff fixes the blood, and 
there you are. What more do you want? We are told 
that the stuff is ‘a Blood Purifier! A Blood Mixture” 
(whatever that may mean), ‘“ A Disease Controller!!!" 
“A Life Elixir!!’ ‘*A Medical Marvel!!!’ (The 
exclamation points are those of the circular.) Now this 
seems to be quite too much for one poor medicine to be. 
It is a good thing to let alone. The appeals to persons 
to become agents for the stuff are more pressing than 
usual, Whata pity that there is no law, as there is in 
some European countries, to suppress quackery like this. 


‘°'The Magnetic Shield,.°° 


Those who have been advocating electricity as the 
universal remedy, are told that they are on the wrong 
track, that ‘‘ with magnetism we get all the benefits ever 
claimed for electricity, without any of the baleful effects 
following the application of electricity.” This is said 
in “ The Magnetic Shield,” a paper devoted to all kinds 
of Magnetic ‘Shields’? and ‘Appliances.’ If the 
“Shields” are equal to the paper, they must be remark- 
able. We are told, ‘‘ Knowledge is power.” We think 
we have heard that before, but it is good. Then ‘‘ Po- 








larity is the Key to Nature, and Magnetism the Foun- 


tain of Life.’ That sounds well, but what does it 
mean? ‘Magnetism is the Motor of Life. Its absence 
is Death.’ There you have it. If you would not die, 
keep a supply of magnetism on hand. All this display 
of learning, this looking into the very nature of things, 
winds up with: ‘If you wish for warm feet in cold 
weather, send $1.00 for a pair of our Magnetic Insoles.” 


Gilad to See the Wrong Man. 


Sometimes the Bunko chaps ‘‘ wake up the wrong pas- 
senger.” One of these well-dressed fellows addressed a 
middle-aged man on Broadway, with * How do you do, 
Judge M.? I’m very glad to see you.”” Much to the sur- 
prise of the questioner, the stranger replied :—** Im glad 
to meet you; how is your father? *’—‘*Is not this Judge 
M., of St. Louis ?*°—** No; I think not,’ was the reply. 
—**Pardon me,” said the young man, ‘I mistook you 
for Judge M. May Task your name?” Drawing him- 
self up, and in a forcible tone, he replied:—‘*I am not 
Judge M.; but I am Dr. Howard Crosby, of New —.” 
Before he could finish, the young man had vanished, 
Dr. Crosby has been too active in suppressing vice of va- 
rious kinds, not to be known, by name at least, to all the 
rogues in the city. 


** Practical Philanthropy.” 

A curious, if not ingenions, swindling scheme was ex- 
posed in the United States Court at New Haven, Conn., 
not long ago. It is interesting as showing how the most 
absurd statements, by unknown parties, will be accepted 
as true without investigation. One Isaac Henry Lock- 
wood, a young man, issued circulars to the principal 
banking houses in this country and England, stating that 
a wealthy banker, having when young used the funds of 
a bank, and stood on the brink of ruin, was saved by : 
rich old man, who advanced him funds to replace those 
abstracted, with the pledge that he, the banker, should 
assist others who might be in similar distress. Lock- 
wood claimed to have seven hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars in trust, with which to help those who 
would be frank, and give free information about their 
thefts. Strange as it may appear, there were numbers at 
home and abroad who were wiling to ** give themselves 
away’’ to an entire stranger, and actually send him con- 
fessions of hishonesty. A postmaster in Connecticut 
discovered the fraudulent scheme, the young man was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to a year of hard labor 
in the State prison. The young scamp confessed that he 
hoped to find a cashier who had not been caught in his 
thefts, and would be glad to escape detection. Lock- 
wood proposed to get this cashier to steal two thousand 
dollars more, and let him use it. With this sum he could 
make hundreds of thousands of dollars by speculating in 
diamonds—the whole affair being an intricate scheme 
of blackmail. 


Vhe Counterfeit Momuey Swindle. 


This, while one of the oldest of fraudulent schemes, 
is now carried on in a manner so different from the one 
at first adopted, that it has several new features. In 
the beginning, long lithographed circulars were sent 
out; these approached the subject witha great air of 
mystery, and mentioned the object, counterfeit money, 
under a variety of blind names, such as *‘ United States 
Chromos,” ‘“ Cigars,”’ **‘ Documents,”’ etc. The present 
circular is more brief and business-like, and there is 
but little attempt made to conceal the fact that itisa 
proposition to sell counterfeit money. The newest 
specimen is sent us by a correspondent in Los Angeles 
Co., Cal., which, being brief, we give in full. There is 
no attempt, by the use of lithography, to make it ap- 
pear like an autograph letter, but it is printed in neat 
script type: 





New York, " 


Dear Sir.—No doubt you will think it strange how I 
obtained your name and address; it was as follows: 
My confidential agent, who passed through your town 
not long since, gave ittome. He said he thought you 
were a man who was ina position to handle my goods 
in safety, and I concluded to write to you. If I have 
made a mistake, do me no harm, and let matters drop. 
My motto is, never harm a man who is willing to prove 
himself your friend. My business is not exactly legiti- 
mate, but the GREEN ARTICLES I deal in are safe 
and profitable to handle. The sizes are_ones, twos, 
fives and tens. Do you understand? I cannot be 
plainer until I know you mean business, and if you con- 
clude to answer this letter, I will send you full particu- 
lars and terms, and will endeavor to satisfy you on 
every point, that if you are my friend, I will prove a 
true and lasting one to you, be the trade for one dollar 
or one thousand. RememberI do not want money in 
advance, as I do not transact business that way. I want 
simply to convince you that Iam just asI tell you,a 
friend toa friend. Yours in confidence. 

Please to return this circular if you mean business. 


A very ingenious ‘blind’ is sent with these circulars 
in the form of a slip, apparently cut from some news- 
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paper, though thereis no clue to the paper. Some of 
these slips show that a man arrested for having supposed 
counterfeit money in his possession, but the bills being 
pronounced genuine by a bank teller, he was discharged. 
Another slip ina pretended ‘Washington correspond- 
ence” gives some fearful disclosures as to collusion be- 
tween counterfeiters and persons employed in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and the difficulties 
arising from stolen plates. Still another relates how a 
well-known broker asserted that a counterfeit bill was 
genuine. These slips are printed on both sides, and to 
the unsuspecting have every appearance of being genuine 
“ clippings.” 

The amusing features of the above document are its 
protestations of friendship, and its reliance upon the 
confidence of a stranger. The law which allows the 
withholding of letters from persons suspected of using 
the mails for fraudulent purposes, at one time shut off 
many of these swindlers. But, as in the present circu- 
lar, the signature is now written; we have sometimes 
had as many as a dozen copies of the same circular, 
each signed with a different name. By not having ‘too 
many eggs in one basket,”’ they elude the vigilance of 
the post office clerks toa great extent. To those who 
have not kept the run of this swindle, we would explain 
that this circular is merely a feeler, a bid for correspon- 
dence. Of the thousands sent out, a few will fall into 
the hands of persons of a low standard of morals. 
Only those who are themselves willing to become swin- 
dlers, by passing counterfeit money, can be caught by 
it. Whoever enters into a treaty with the senders of 
these circulars, declares that he is ready to circulate 
counterfeit greenbacks, and is at once in their power. 





Cautionary Signals. 
- —  - 
*SSave the Orphan.’ 


L. Templin and Son, of Calla, Ohio, are quite indig- 
nant at receiving a lot of circulars relating to a ‘‘ Grand 
Art Union Prize Drawing,’ to be held in Ireland, ‘in 
aid of the Mt. Carmel Orphanage,” at Stradabally. They 
ask: ‘“‘Is it anew dodge?’’ and ‘‘ What do you think 
of it?’ It is not new for this ‘*‘ Orphanage,” as it made 
asimilar appeal “‘To Save the Orphan’ a number of 
years ago, and, as at present, made a special call upon 
Americans. We ‘think’ that whatever the name by 
which it is called, that no matter how many Right Hon- 
orable Earls or Right Honorable Lord Mayors may have 
supervision of the drawing, the affair in its purpose and 
in all its machinery, is nothing less than a Lottery. 
That no matter how often “ Save the Orphan ”’ is printed 
on tickets and documents, it does not disguise the fact 
that the orphan is to be saved by a Lottery. 


AS A MATTER OF POLICY, 


we would suggest to the Managers of *‘ Mt. Carmel Or- 
phanage”’ that an appeal to Americans for aid would be 
more successful if it did not come in a form which the 
General Government and all the State Governments, but 
two or three, have declared illegal. Indeed, in many 
States, one by selling, as the Lady Supervisor in an au- 
tograph letter asks, ‘‘even a few of the tickets,’’ would 
subject himself to a heavy fine, if not imprisonment, 
for violating the law against the sale of Lottery tickets. 


AFTER ALL THE CALLS FOR HELP, 


” 


it appears that the ‘* Orphanage” cares for only one 
hundred and fifty children! Instead of spending so 
much money on tickets, circulars, ‘‘ picters,"’ etc., send 
over your orphans. If we are to support them, it can 
be more cheaply done on this side, and not at arms- 
length at Stradabally. 


Speaks for Itself, 


PoESTENKILL, New York. 
To the Editors of the American Agriculturist : 

Dear Sirs.—I wrote you some time ago regarding the 
‘Monarch Potato Digger Co.,”’ of Chicago. I will now 
say that I have given the Digger a fair trial, and I cannot 
make it work, nor can my neighbors. The earth and 
potatoes slip over the end of the tines and heap to- 
gether. I have written twice to the Company, telling 
them that I could not make it work, and asking them to 
refund the money, as promised in their circulars, but 
they keep putting me off and sending further directions 
about using the machine. They say they cannot send 
the money, merely because I say the Digger will not 
work. Now what would you advise me todo? I have 
preserved all their letters, circulars, etc. I cannot afford 
to lose twenty collars. Yours, respectfully, 

Cuas. E, BARRINGER. 


NEXT! ! 
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British Farming. — Interesting 
Summary.—American farmers are so largely en- 
gaged in supplying food to the condensed population of 
Great Britain (including England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales), that the following condensed summary will be 
very interesting, and also valuable for reference. 
figures, brought up to the middle of 1883, have been 
carefully compiled by the Government, and are now 
issued in official form. (In the comparisons with our 
own country, we are necessarily confined to the last 
Census. If there were official figures for the present 
year, the United States would show much larger in 
comparison.) 

Oats. Potatoes. 


Wheat. Barley. 


Gt. Britain. iS 
1881.—Acres... 2,805,809 2,442,884 2,901,275 579,334 64,943 
1882.—Acres... 3,000,960 2,255,269 2,833,865 541,064 65,619 
1883.—Acres... 2,613,147 2,291,984 2,975,377 543,455 68,027 
Average acres 2,806,639 2,329,862 2,903,506 554,618 65,863 
Lis 4890, ¢ 2¢°S35,430,062 1,997,717 16,144,598 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Gt. Br., per acre..23 Bushels. 346-10 Bushels. 40 Bushels. 
U. &., per acre. .12 97-100 * 228-100 ‘ 25 26-100 * 
Total Crop.—Gt. Br. 78,585,812 80,613,225 116,140,240 Bushels. 
Total U.S. Census {459,479,505 44,113,495 407,858,999 Bushels. 


er 

Note (1) that Great Britain has more acres of oats 
than of wheat; (2) that the acres of wheat exceed bar- 
ley by only one-fifth; (8) that the total barley crop ex- 
ceeds the total wheat product (more beer than bread!); 
(4) that while we have thirteen times us many acres in 
wheat, Great Britain gets an average of twenty-eight 
bushels per acre to our less than thirteen bushels ! 


Gt. Br. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. Sheepd&Lambs. Swine. 
1881... 5,911,642 16,148,151 8,437,902 24,581,058 2,048,890 
1882... 5,807,491 15,573,884 8,745,884 24,319,768 2,510,402 
1883... 5,962,778 15,948,667 9,121,604 25,070,271 2,617,744 
Av’ge 5,893,968 15,888,567 8,768,463 24,657,081 2,392,079 
—— 35, 926,153 95,191 656 47,683,951 


It is notew — that while we have over six times as 
many neat cattle, and just twenty times a8 many swine, 
Great Britain has on her limited territory two-thirds as 
many sheep as we have—a fact that in part explains the 
much greater yield per acre of wheat, etc., as sheep are 
decidedly helpful in increasing the fertility of the soil. 
No wonder Mr. Lawes recommended these animals to 
his friend to bring up his barren estate. It will be 
seen from the above figures that British farmers have 
twenty-eight per cent more swine in 1883 than in 1881. 


purine FEED. | 



















Fearless Two-horse Power, positively unequaled for ease eof 
team and amount of power, and Standard Feed-cutter that gives the 
most unbounded satisfaction. Cutting feed saves money. 
Economy says t it. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clover- 
hullers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not ex- 
celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 


RUPERTUS! 





BREECH-LOADING 
SINCLE BARREL 


SHOT GUNS 


Steel Barrels, 810. Twist Barrels, $12. 
R Hae B38 i 45-100 Calibre, with Sine Cos Cast- 





well and a 


CHE PEST 'T Rifle for she 
POk ING IN PLEMEN! rand $10 
if and D oT. 


i 7 C. GRUBB & CO. caceeee 


PHILADELPHIA. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and ag , pestodicel de- 
voted entirely t oultry ever 
ublished. Splendid y illustrated. 
— eryear. Also the American 
Pou iy Yard, the only weekly 
peper devoted entirely to poultr: 
existence, $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, HARTFORD, Cr. 








M7 


Address 


A book devoted entirely to PLymMouTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, ‘another on Brown LEGHORNS, 
a@ book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fowl Ls. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STopparp, Hartford, Ct. 














Gold and Silver — Cards, no two alike, with 
AQ name, 10c., post ype 
I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


The* 





39 YEARS OLD. 


CHICAGO, 


THE WONDERFUL CITY OF THE 


GREAT WEST. 


ee 


CHICAGO WEEKLY JOURNAL 


FEARS NO RIVAL. 


Delivered with speed, full of the latest 
news and choicest miscellany, carefully com- 


piled for the benefit of the 
FARMER AND HIS FAMILY. 


It is the paper to have in the home. 
Do not fail to send for a sample copy to 
the publisher, 
JOHN R. WILSON, 
159 and 161 Dearborn &t., Chicago, Ill, 


P. 8.—Simply send a postal card for sample copy, 
and say you saw this Ad. in the American Agriculturist. 





We will send the ‘‘ American Agri- 
culturist’’ ($1.50 per year) and “‘ The 
Chicago Weekly Journal” ($1.25 per 
year) both to one address for one 
year for $2.00. 

Address, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


THE VICTORY 


CORN MILL. 
IN THREE SIZES. 


The only Mill that is a complete 
success in grinding corn and cob 
together, and for this kind of 
=. we defy competition. 

also grinds oil-cake, crackers, 
and all kinds of grain used for 
feeding, and with our cleaning 
attachment shells corn at the 
~ rate of 60 bushels per hour. 
Capacity 8, 20 and 35 bushels per 
hour. Warranted in every re- 
spect. Address 


ROBE RTS, Springfield, O 


MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


— patent portable Mulay Saw Mil! is adapted 
to any locality, will saw any kind of lags, 
and will do as much work (power and hands be- 
ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Ite 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
Zé, are of tie most substantial and perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 
= started ia from one to two days time. 
» It is generally driven by threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse pov.er. 

It cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
s . The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
oleae operated by twomen. Send for circular. 


INDIANAPOLIS IND. CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 
ROLLERanvd ICE 
SKATES. ss 

\o) 


























CATALOGUE FREE. 


RNEY&B 
SPRINGEI ELD, MASS. 


GC U NS, 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD GUN OR A 
FINE RIFLE AT A BARGAIN, 


You Can Secure one (by writing us) 
either as a Premium for obtaining subscriptions 
to the American Agriculturist, or on the payment 
of cash price. 

We have made special arrangements whereby 
we can, we believe, sell a BETTER 
GUN, at MORE SATISFACTORY 
RATES to you than you can obtain elsewhere. 


Orange Judd Co., David W. Judd,p,.« 


751 Broadway, New York. 

















WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





THE STANDARD. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, anda New 
Biographical Dictionary. 





Gander’ in Gov’t Printing Office. 


TH 32,000 copies in Public Schools, 
Sale 20 to 1 of a A other series. 


aidtomakea Family intelligent. 

BES on help for SCHOLARS, 

ACHERS and SCHOOLS. 

Webster is Meer Authority with the U. S. 

Supreme Court. Recommended by the State 
Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
The Unabridged is now wrapped ata —_ ad- 
ditional cost, with DENISON 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
“The greatest improvement in book-making that 
as been made in a hundred years.’ 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK. 


FARMING TELLS HOW TO 


Cultivate all Farm Crops 
FOR 


in the Best Manner: Breed, 





Feed and Care for Stock, 
Grow Fruit, Manage Farm 


Business 4 Make Homes 
Hepey how TO MAKE MONEY ON THE 
FARM. Ev ery Farmer should have acopy. 0 Pages. 


140 Illustrations. Write for full description to 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oo ATHREE CENT STAMP 7 


=m, Will secure 17 pages of New Music, 10 pages O 
of Musical News and Instruction, a full page rr 
Oo Lithograph Portrait of some musical celebrity, and = 
much valuable information. Send stamp to 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. « 


LOTS OF FUN FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Circular sent oF 1 popioats on. 
HALSE L'F’G CO., 142 Liberty St., 








N. Y. 
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vrinted o arge Chromos in 9 colors 


“xtra 


n 
ee: board) F. rench & Swiss Florala, Motto, Ree 
mbrance & Verse Cards, in on script type, 


10c, 14 packs #1. 00or25 Gold Bevel Edge € Yards, 10c. Our 
Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with illust’d Premium List, 
teduced Price List, &c.25c. S. M. FOOTE, Northford, Ct. 


BEST QUALITY. 2 
New designs in Satin and 
Gold finish, with name, 10 cts. 
We offer $100 fora pack of cards 
any nicer work, or prettier styles. 
















e\%, 





Samples free, Eagle Card Works, New eal Ct. 
CHROMO CARDS notwoalike. 50 

9 beautiful import- 

ed Scrap Book ornaments,one beautiful Scrap 

Book, one dozen Cottage Chromos all new de- 

signs. Allof the above by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1.00. Wm. M. Donatpson & Co., Cincinnati, O, 





fe Gold, Bevel Edge, or 50 Beautiful Chromo Cards, 
nemne on, 10c. 1% pks. $1.00. Sample Book 25c. 
Agents | wanted. Sple mndid remiums. Try us. 


U. S. CARD CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 


Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand, 


Catalogue of works, with Phonographic alphabet and 
illustrations, for capes, sent on a WRN Clent Address, 
N PITM Cincinnati, O. 








HONOGRAPHY, or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet and 

illustrations for beginners sent on ap plication. Address 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


DO 
FREE! Secure a Splendid Present by sending 30c. for 


3 pks. of Chromo Cards, new and imported de- 
E. H. Pardee, New 





Large new Gold, Giver, &c., Chromos, 
no 2 apke, name, 10c. Agents wanted. 
JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


New Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10¢. 
13 packs, is Prizes given. 
E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Ct. 








eum Signs, or 50 for 10c. aven, Ct. 





Swiss and French Flora 8, roses, birds, mottoes, &c., 


SQsviss Beauties, new style Imported Chromo Cards 
tna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


name on, 10 cts. 





CARD COLLECTORS. 23,422 tmportes 


quisite designs, delicate finish for 12ets. 
Wu. M. Donatpson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





1883. ] 
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> A. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


that will play any tune, and that any 
one, even a child, can operate. 


The Organette has gained such a world-wide reputation, that & 
lengthy description of it is not necessary. It will be sufficient to 
say that it is a PERFECT ORGAN that plays mechanically all the 
sacred airs, — music, songs, dances, etc. etc. It consists of 
) | three strong bellows and set of reeds with EXPRESSION box and 
||| SWELL. A strip of perforated paper represents the tune, and it 
is only necessary to place the paper tune in the instrument, as 
shown in the — and turn the handle, which both operates 
the bellows and propels the paper tune. The perforations in the 
paper allow the right peed 5 to sound and a perfect tune is the 
result, gp sei in time, execution, and effect, without the least knowl- 
edge of music being required of the performer: even a little 
child can — it ;as is shown in the picture, a little girl is playing 
a song and her playmates are singing the words, Itistuned in tho 
YJ key best suited for the human voice to sing by. It interests and enter- 

































tains both old and young, assistsin training the voice and AFFORDS 
HOURS OF SOCIAL AMUSEMENT. The Organetta is perfectly represented 
b picture. It is made of solid black walnut, decorated in gilt, and 

is both handsome and ornamental. ‘The price of similar instruments has 
; hitherto been $8, andthe demand has constantly increased until now there 
are over 75,000 in use. We are encouraged to place the Organetta onthe market at 
this greatly reduced price, believing that the sale will warrant the reduction. The 


Organetta though similar in construction is an improvement 
upon our well-known hang amgenees which sells for $8 and 
$10. It contains the same number of reeds and 
playsthesametunes. Our offeristhis- Onre- 
ceipt of ®F we will send the 
Organetta by express to any ad- 
dress, and include FREE 83.50 
worth of music, or on receipt of 
#5 we will send it with over $1.5 
worth of music FREE, or for 83.50 we 
will send it with small selection of music 
FREE. The price includes boxing and 
packing. These are agent's prices, and we 
will appoint the first purchaser from any 
town our agent, if he so desires. Address, 


The Massachusetts Organ 
Co., 57 Washington Street, 
‘Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 














"WS TRE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in ell the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interferenee with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published, 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WABEROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 











AGENTS “Aiiiae ues 
CLIPPER SAFETY LAMPS, 


and our other household arti- 
cles. The best selling articles 
ever put onthe market. Big 
S Profitstoagents. For Samples 
and Terms, address the 


CLIPPER M’F’C CO., 
(LIMITED.) 


t 
No. 288 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


We will send you a watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. 0.D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
our expense. e manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 

Every Wate WARRANTED. ADDRESS ; 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO., 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 


SILKS 08 Wo Set 


in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles. Send six 2c. 
stamps forsamples, Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct 
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Free toEvery Farmer 


H is 9 valuable 
| n orn us e labor-saving de- 
vice, something 


very useful for every farmer or farmer's boy.and we now 
propose to send one of them FREE to any one who 
wants it; This Husker consists of an endless belt or band 
entirely encircling the hand, and provided with a spring on the 
back to keep it firmly on and adapt it to any sized hand. In 
front is a metallic slide or clasp, provided with a hooking-tooth. 
which catches the husk in the center of the ear, instantly strip- 
ping it off. These Huskers have received Twelve Diplomas at State 
Fairs, and have never failed to get the highest award wherever 
exhibited, Itis confidently asserted that a man can do twice as 
much work with this Husker as without it, It does not blister, 
cramp, or make the hand sore, and as it can be used with gloves 
or mittens, it enables you to husk your corn in the coldest 
weather without inconvenience. Every farmer and farmer's boy 
ought to have THe Union Corn Husker. We will tell you how 
you can secure it free of cost! We publish a very valuable and 
interesting paper called The Rural Home Journal, each 
issue of which is finely illustrated and contains eight large pages, 
32 columns, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Household 
Hints, Stories and Poems, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Health Hints, 
Reading for the Young, Wit and Humor, the News, the exposure 
of Humbugs, ete., etc. It is a paper for @very member of the 
family, and will entertain and instruct all. So popular and uni- 
versally liked is Tue Rurat Home Journat that it already has 
a circulation of 70,000; for next year, however, we are very 
anxious to increase our circulation to 100,000, and believing that 
all whom we can induce to take the paper for a short time now 
will be so well pleased with it that they will hereafter become 
regular and permanent subscribers, we now make the following 
picasa so 5 offer: Upon receipt of only Eighteen Cents 
in postage stamps we wil The ural Home 
Journal on trial for Three Months, and to every 
subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, one of the 
Union Corn Huskers.’ The Husker, which will last a lifetime 
and will be very valuable to you every year in the husking 
season, costs you nothing, as it is given free asa premium with 
the paper. Every wise man and boy will take advantage of this 
opportunity, Itisnohumbug! Jf you are not perfectly and 
entirely satisfied we will cheerfully return your money. Five 
subscriptions and five Huskers will be sent for 72 cents; therefore 
by getting four of your friends to send with you, you will secure 
your own free, As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher 
in New York, and tothe Commercial Agencies, as We are anold 
established and well-known house. Address, 


£.M.LUPTON, Publisher,27 Park Place, New York. 





Beautifal Portraits 


of any size made from any kind of small pictures. To 
every agent who applies within 30 days, and will devote 
their time to introducing our **‘ Fine Portraits,’’ we 
will give a ** Splendid Canvassing Outfit’’ of Por- 
traits that retail for $28.50. Address, 
THE AUBURN COPYING CO., 
85 and 87 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 

Mention American Agriculturist. 


John Wanamaker's 
Rvervthing’n Drv Goods ANGIE 


Housekeeping — 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 


















AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to _ sell 
L the best Family Knite 
ting Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of stock- 
ings with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. 
It willalso knit a great variety of fancy-work for which 
there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 
terms to the Twombly_ Knitting Machine Co., 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


=~ A DAY AND MORE TO_ INDUSTRIOUS 
e) PEOPLE. Address OFNER & CO., Philada., Pa. 











Who wish to become Tele- 


We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 
graph Operators and 
ailroad Agents, write 
for our circulars. Largest 


YOUNG MUN erie 


A 

Most fherengn teaching. Furnishes operators for 
the leading Railroad and Telegraph Companies. Board 
only $2.50 per week. Address 


VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


WIDE AWAKE 


ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORIES for 1884: 


I.—A Brave Girl. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author 
of Gates Ajar, Doctor Zay, etc. Il.—A District Mes- 
senger Boy. By James Otis. l1Il.—Pamela’s For- 
tune. By Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie,author of Prudence, etc. 
IV.—His Three Trials. A story for boys. By Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells. V.—An Historical Serial. (To 
begin in the December number. VI.—_In NoeMan’s- 
Land. (A wonder-story for little folks.) By Elbridge 
S. Brooks. 


PICTORIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 
COMING YEAR: 


Fine Frontispieces by F. H. Lungren, whose A Maying 
and Winter Birds, in WIDE AWAKE, attracted so much 
attention in 1882. Through France on Sabots, by W. 
Parker Bodfish, whose Through Spain on Donkey Back was 
80 well received. The Procession of the Zodiac, a set 
of twelve full-page pictures, by Jessie McDermot. Child 
Life in Venice, about twenty drawings sent from Italy, 
by Joseph Pennell. A Winter Carnival in Canada, 
by Harry Sandham. Two articles about Famous 
Dwarfs, and one about Famous Giants, by Isabel 
Smithson, illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, from authen- 
tic sources. The Troubadours, by George Foster 
Barnes, illustrated by the author. The Gypsies, by 
Mrs. Catherwood, illustrated. Edward Everett Hale will 
contribute several articles, entitled The Story of Bos- 
ton Common, The articles will be fully illustrated. 
Twelve of AEsop’s Fables, versified by Mrs. Clara 
Doty Bates, illustrated. Twelve of George MacDonald’s 
lyrics are being set to music by popular foreign composers, 
among them, Reinecke, Jadassohn, Rheinberger, Lachner, 
Jungmann, and Cowen. 

In addition, there have been secured a brilliant line of 
short stories, travels, practical articles, illustrated poems, 
etc.; and when the attractions of the C. Y. F. R. U. 
Reading Course, with its seven series of pithy articles, 
are taken into account, our readers, young and old, may 
feel assured of a year of rich entertainment. 

WIDE AWAKE is only $2.50a year. Each subscriber is 
invited to act as agent. Liberal terms on application. 
Address all letters to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Franklin St., Boston. 


For those too young to read for themselves, there is 
Babyland, with its wealth of wonderful pictures and 
stories for Babies to see and hear; only 50 cts. a year. 

For young readers there is our Little Men and 
Women, with the daintiest of reading, and nicest of pic- 
tures for those beginning to read; $1.00 a year, 

For young people who are too old for our Little Men 
and Women, there is The Pansy, with its choice 
stories and illustrations,—as the little people say, “ nice as 
nice’can be”; 75c.a year. For particulars, write to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
The reading matter in D. LOTHROP & CO.’S Holiday 
Books is always fresh, and by our best authors; while the 


pictures are original, by the best artists. This gives them 
their pre-eminence. Full catalogue free on application. 













We continue to 
tassolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail fre». 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated news- 
pene is published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

_ Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 





Handbook about patents mailed free, 
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INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC, provided you order 49 [5 
within thirteen (13) days from date of this news- 


548 


WARRANTED 6 YEARS. 


Sil e2r,,| $49.15 @yal 


25 STOPS. 



















paper, or if you order within five daysa further re- 


due’ tion of four dollars ($4) will be allowed. ak o 








Q) a sire this PIANO UPRIGHT PIPE PAR : n 
Full Sets of ORGAN introduced WITHOUT DELAY, hence this GREAT REDUCTION. 
Golden Tongue If you are in in 
wan 0) an 
Ftceds. oncan order 
once from 


this advertise- 
ment, or if you are unable to buy now, write your reasons why. Reme io ao 
cannot be continued after the limited time has expired, as the A MN and 
WINTER MONTHS are fast approaching, when | sell thousands at the regular 
once for Holiday Presents. Read the following brief description and let me 
car from you anyway, whether you buy or not: 


25 USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 


s favorite.’ 















i1~Voix Celeste.—The sweet, pure, | of this Stop is “ Beatty’s 
exalted tones produced from this Stop are —~Frenech Hor Imitates a full 
o' beyond description. STI SS BA? 
Allee bie ss. New Diapason. vs a full set of 





—Powerful men Sub-Ba 
and original. Its THUNDERING TONES 
are without a parallel in Organ building. 

3—Double Octave Cou pler. 
Cc ouples 


a 

Golden Tongue Reeds 
Dulciana.—A “fall set of Paris 
Reeds is drawn by this Stop. 

9 ox Humana.—Tremulant,which, 
by the aid of a FAN WHEEL, imitates the 
By oe! VOICE. 

-Vox Jubilante.—When used in 

P54 with Stops Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 





LL = = = 





he power of the Organ. 
octaves right and left. 
4—Piccolo.—Variety of music which 
makes the Piccolo the most difficult and 
expensive Stop to build in this Organ. 





&—Saxaphone.—tThe beautiful effect ' peals forth most delightful music. 
(27 11—olian. 12—Clarionet. 13—Cello. 14—Violina. 15—Clarabella. 16—Grand 
Forte. 17—Melodia. 18—Bourdon. 19—VioldiGamba. 20—Viola Dolce, 21-—Grand Ex- 


pre ssione. 22—Harp olian. 23—Echo, 24—Aerostatic Expression Indicator, 25— 
Grand Organ. "Fhe 1 last fifteen (15) Stops are operated in direct conjunction with 
above ten pol. bringing oe at command of the performer, most charming music, 
with beautiful orchestral ef . from a mere whisper, as it were, to a grand burst 
of harmony. Its MELODIOUS’ TONES, while using the full Organ, must be heard 
— ciated, Height, 70 inches, Length, 46 inches; Depth, 2 inches. 
INE(9)SETS PARIS AND GOLDEN TONGUE REED S, as follows :—Ist, 

Five (5) Octave Set Golden Tongue Reeds; 2d, Five (5) Full Set “Paris’’ Reeds; 8d, 
Sw cot Voix Celeste Reeds of Three Full Octaves ; 4th, One (1) Full Octave Power- . 
ful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass Reeds ; 5th, Two (2) Octaves, cr one each of Piccolo and 
Saxophone Reeds combined, 6th, Set Soft Cello Reeds; 7th, Set Violina Reeds; 8th, 
Set Jubilante Reeds , 9th, Set ‘Clarionet Reeds. Above Nine Sets of Reeds are original, 
and covered by United States Patents 

Five Fuil Octaves, Manual of Keyboard. Handsome Walnut Case, with 
Illuminated Pipes, Receptacle for Book and Sheet Musie, Lamp Stands, Handles, 
Rollers, Treble Upright Bellows of immense power, Steel Springs, &c. Right 
Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee Swell, by which the full power of this 
Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use of the knee, without removing the 
hands from the keyboard. 


te IMPORTANT NOTICE.—This Special Limited Offer is positively 
not good on and after the limited time has expired, and to secure the 
Special Price the following NOTICE must accompany your order :— 
Given under my Hand and Seal, this 








November 1, 
3 Ys 
e 

My sole object is to have it intro- 
duced, without delay, so as to sell 
thousands at the regular price for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, and 
to this endlam willingto offer first 
Organ asan ADVERTISEMENT, at a 
sacrifice, as every one sold sells 
others. Alllaskinreturn of you is 
to show the instrument to your 


friends, who are sure to ordér at 
REGULAR PRICE, 8115. 17. 


<p 


Bs i 



















notice, if sent by any reader of the 
American Agriculturist, 


together with only $45.75 or 849.75 CAS 
by P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Check 
lor Bank Draft, mailed within five (5) or thirteen 
13) days, as specified, 1 hereby agree to receive 
same in full pay ment for one of my Pipe Organs. 
iNew Style, No. 9,990, &c. Money refunded, wit 
interest aie per cent. ome _ of your re 
mittance, if not as represented, after year’s use ath ip einen yeaks for pai If. 
Signed, DANIEL F. BEATTY. nMumeite on aeeloes IF YOU ARE 
UNABLE TO ACCEPT THIS OFFER NOW, WRITE ME bg ou R REASONS WHY. | 
\~ ("Friends of yours may desire an ORGAN. Call thei e attention to this advertise- 
ment. If they are from home mail this offer to ther _ If you can conveniently 
help me extend the sale of these POPULAR INSTRUMENTS I shall certainly 


appreciate your effort 
Remem sor, positively no orders for this handsome Pipe Organ will be executed for less than 
ter that date, $115 each. 


1s 





You should, if possible, order within Five Days, thus securing the $4 extra. 
the ee price, $115, ater the limited time, as specified above, has expired ; thus, if you order within 5 days it costs $45.75 ; Within 13 days, $49.75 ; afte 


___“iaseiendkee”*} DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 














Send for 
Catalogue 


and 
Prices. 









ATLAS works A] 


—_ IND., U.S.A 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








LANE & BODLEY 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Portable and Stationary 


Steam Engines, 


And Steam Boilers of the best design, material, and 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes especially adapted to 


Farm and Plantation Use. 


We mannofacture six sizes of Saw Mi'ls, with capacity 
of from Three to Fifty Thousand Feet per day, with 
One Saw. Send for our special circular of our No. 1 
Plantation Saw Mill, which we sell for 
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" TRIUMPH ENGINE. 


CHEAPEST, BEST AND 
MOST DURABLE. 


It is especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of sma!] grain elevators, 
portable saw and grist mills, butcher 
shops, cheese factories, cider mills, 
and the running of light machinery 
generally. 

Full power guaranteed, and every 
boiler insured for 1 year payable 
to the purchaser. 


THE = KRIEBEL 


FARM 


ENGINE 


Write for Catalogue to 

/WEST POINT ENGINE & 
MACHINE Co., 

West Point, 











Mont’y Co., Pa. 








$200. | 


Illustrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent Free. 


LANE & BODLEY CoO., 


John and Water Sts., Cincinnati, 


ROOFINC. 


Rubber Roofing costs half the price of Shingle,Tin or lron; 
is fire-proof, and any one rad fo it on, lasting a lifetime 
on steep or flat roofs. Send or C areuier. reference, and 
samples. Agents wanted. A PAINT & ROOFING 

‘., 155 Duane Street, New to aa a Indianapolis, Ind. 











Can be operated by any ordinary 
person. Every engine ome pe 
ready to run as soon as received, and 
warranted as represented. 


30 ' z finer Power, $3275 
Iustrated catalogue se = teva 4 ah Oy 


PAICE M’F’C CoO., 


340, 342 State St., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


3 Horse Power, 3 g 





Gorton Steam Generator & Feed Steamer. 


For Steaming Feed for Stock, Preparing Tobacco, or 
Heating Water for any purpose. Send for Circular. 


GORTON STEAMER CO., 
Montrose, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 








Pair SHAFT me pales eg geen 
Springs (warranted) mailed for thir 
cents indimes or stamps. Throw aw hd 
worthless rubbers, and relieve your min 
(Agenciesgiven). A. G. Morey «&Co., 
La Grange, Ill. Name this paper. 


NG FRUIT 


Treatise on roved methods 
SENT FREER. nderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF’G €0., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 













Ametican Fruit Drier, 





OR SALE.—A No. 4 “Prindle Steamer,” in good 
order. Also one ‘Mott Boiler,” 22 gallons. Apply 
to M. S. KERRIGAN, 183 William t., New York.. 











1883. ] 


‘Little's Chemical Fluid, 
Or COLD WATER SHEEP DIP. 


NON-POISONOUS. NON-CORROSIVE. 


Mixes perfectly with COLD WATER. Isa sure cure 
for all Skin Diseases and Insect Pests of domestic 
animals, and in the Household, destroys all bad smells. 
Every farmer should keep it. 

T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Diversity of the State of New York. 


ican ; 
Slesecolege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open Octobe 
1883. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S.. 

Dean ot the Faculty. 


Chester Whites, Berk- 
shires, Jersey Reds, 
Poland-Chinas and Small 
Yorkshires, of all ages and 
the highest order of individual 
excellence. Don’t purchase 
# anywhere before you ob- 


tain our prices. New Catalogues mailed on : ice i. 
== d ig ed on application 


BENSON, MAULE & C0., Philadelphia. 


Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies and 
Fox Hounds, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 


POULTRY AND PICS. 


Yorkshire and Essex Pigs, 8 weeks old, $18 a pair. Boars 
and Sows, all prices. Brahmas, Cochins, P. Rocks, &c., $7 = 
trio. Write Homer H. Hewitt, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa 


























» C. H. WARRINGTON, Box 
s 624. West Chester, Penna., 
Breeder and Shipper C. White, 
P. China and Berkshire Swine. 
f Purity guaranteed. Pedigrees 
® furnished. Write for price-list. 
= Mention this paper. 





ROBBINS’? IMPROVED 


ATTLE TIlE, 


Pi Ueda (Patented May Sist, 1881,) 
mT Tift) Which is attracting so much 
|| attention, and is fast coming 
|into use, should be seen by 
fall farmers. By sending 3c. 
stamp, you will receive circu- 













#H. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


SMITHS SELF - ADJUSTING SWING 
CATTLE STANCHIONS, 

The most practical, cheapest and best fastening invented. 
ADJUSTS ITSELF when opened so the animal cannot turn 
it when backing out, and LOCKS ITSELF when closed. — 

Illustrated circular free. Manufactured by C.D. BROOKS, 
Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


SEDGWICK 
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It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well as the most vicious 
stock, without injury toeitherfenceorstock. Itis just 
the fence for farms, gardensstock ranges, and railroads, 
and very neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies. Covered with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime. Itissuperiorto boards orbarbed 
wire ineveryrespect. Weask for ita fair trial, know- 
ing it will wear itself into favor The Sedgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipeand steel wire, defy 
all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
ity. We also make the best. and cheapest all iron 
automatic or self-epening gate, also chenp- 
est and neatest all iron fence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask hardware dealers, or address, ae 
paper, SEDG WICK BROS., Manf'rs, Richmond, 


| 
| 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


p I | | 
Mares an@ Fillies always on hand. I imported this season 
animals holding 8 gold medais recently won in France. 
Quality, not —— is what Llook for. Prices defy com- 
petition, quality considered. Send for Catalogue giving 
full particulars. 
= ape 

&. ROG Y, 
Pacific Farm, Seward, Nebraska (Breeding estab- 

lishment and permanent address), 
And 332 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. (Head- 

quarters and distributing point till March Ist, 1884). 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 


Packages Mailed fer 50 cents and $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 lb. Kegs, $5.25. By Express or Freight 
Co. Three-cent stamps taken. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. Y. J. C. Long. Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. | O. H. Leach & Co., Boston. 

Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Western Chemica! Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

John Anglum & Co., Denver, Colorado. 

Geo. G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

F. A. Daughtry, Shrevep’t, La. | T. W. Wood, Richmond, Va. 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn. 


Successor of Chas. R. Allen & Co. 
GAME FO W 1 aera kine Dogs tane 


Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Couper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


ROBERTS, DURNALL & HICKS, 
STOCK FARMS 


Near WEST CHESTER, Chester Co.. Pa. 


Dutch FriesianCattle 


AO NORMAN HORSES 


PERCHERON 


Desire to call the attention of gentlemen and 
dealers to their stock as above, confident_that 
they have as fine lots as have been brought to 
this country, all having been selected by a mem- 
ber of our firm in person, who visited the best 
herds in Holland; and under the guidance of one 
of the most experienced horsemen in France made 
selections from the best horses in Normandy. 
Write for Catalorue and any information 


JOHN H. HICKS, Box 684, West Chester, Pa. 














AERP BOOK Guernsey and Jersey Cattle; also 
Thorough-bred and Grade Guernseys and Jerseys, 
Lincoln, Hampshire Down and South Down Sheep, Chester 
White, Berkshire and Yorkshire Viys, Scotch Collie Shep- 
herd Dogs, and different varieties of Poultry. Bred and 
for sale by T. WALTER & SONS, WEST CHESTER, CHESTER 
Co., Pa. Come and see our stock, and select for yourself. 
(2 Send stamp for Circular and prices. Mention this paper 

A Pair for Bronze and Narragan- 
S1 0.0 sett Turkeys. Hookertown Brand. Bred 
11 years for size and beauty, 20 per cent discount for orders 
before Noy. 2ist. T. Bunker on_ Turkey Raising, 25 cents. 

Address, W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.-—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

toing’s Cough Powder. — For Cough, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 








Catarrh, 


Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 88 Hanover St.; 
Providence, R. L., T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main St.; 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St.: Baltimore, Md. Wm. C. R 
Park St.; Richmond, Va., S. S. Cottrell & Co., 1,303 Main 
St.; Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co. ; Louisville, Ky., R. A. 
Robinson & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. A. Mellier, 
709 Washington Ave.; New Orleans, La., A. W. Jackson, 873 
Magazine St. ; Cleveland, O., Dr. F. S. Slosson, 228 Superior 
St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and J. A. Taylor; 
Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; Chicago, IIl., 
S. Taylor & Co., 181 FE. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. S. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 


These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 per package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City. 














HOUSEKEEPE 
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n UNI ON _ The Improved 
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Agents Wanted, <*farticles to the 


UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


STAR CHURNS. 


Five Sizes. 
Made of White Cedar 
and bound with Gal- 
vanized Iron Hvops. 


Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSCILLATING CHURN 


Do you want a Churn? Get the best. 
The Oscillating Churn 
gives more butter for the same 
amount of cream than any Churn 
made. It is anew process Churn 
and the best made. Ag’ts wanted 
in every county. Address 
-Burek & Grosc, 
North Hoosick, N. Y. 


7 for_introducing BUCKEYE 
BIG PAY CHURN. It wil churn with ¥ 
less power, and make more butter than any other churn 
now on the market. A 


ddress 
BUCKEYE CHURN CO., Republic, Seneca Co., Ohio. 




















SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 

Adapted for the de- 

livery of Milk in all 

Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Go. 
. A. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE VERMONT SUCAR 
EVAPORATO 


R. 
Evaporates sap faster, with less labor, making 
more and better Sugar, with greater economy in 
fuel, than any other; = 

also makes 

APPLE 

JELLY : 
from sweet cider with- © 
out the addition of 
Sugar or any foreign substance. Send for circulars. 
VT. FARM MACHINE C0O., Beilows Falls, Vt. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clock-work, etc. Can be 
used anywhere and by anybody. Send 8c. stamp for circular 
to A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

Halsted’s Book on “ Incubation and Incubators.” 110 
Pages. Nearly 100 Illustrations. 75 cents by mail. 


AMERICAN 


VETERINARY REVIEW. 


A monthly journal of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
The oldest paper published on this Continent devoted to the 
interests of the Veterinary Profession. Published and ed- 
ited by Prof. A. Liautard, assisted by a number of well- 
selected veterinarians. It is published on the first of every 
month, and contains from 44 to 48 pages of reading matter, 
Each volume commences with the April number. Sub 
scription price, $4.00. Sample copies free. 


141 West 54th St., New York City, 
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GReavAMERican “OOD NEWS 
17 ADIES! 


RO dora fo OMT CELEBR AS 
uu rders for our CELE - 
Company TED TEAS and COFFEES, and 
secure a beautiful MOSS 

ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), ourown importation. One of these Beauti- 
ful china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 
‘Send in your orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest an 
largest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requires no comment. We have just im- 
persed some very fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Growing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 
1882 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 
about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
t@™ Refer to this advertisement. arg 


SOO,000 acres 


‘on the line of the 


Aw CENTRAL R. BR. 
Address, Full particulars 
CHARLES L. ap \ SEER. 
Land Commiss’ne 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
IN WISCONSIN. 


OME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $10 
to $25 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 



























S. ISELIN, Sheldon, Iowa. Minnesota 
and Iowa Lands. Send for Land Jour- 
° nal. Free. 


COME TO FLORIDA! 


BE HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS! 


We will send full information, on the receipt of two letter 
stamps, to any address, respecting the Climate, Soil, Health, 
Business Opportunities, Price of Lands, Best Locations, 
Profits of growing fruits and vegetables, Prices of fencing 
and clearing, prices of orange, peach, lemon, lime. guava, 
pineapple, banana, scuffernong grape, pear, and other nur- 
sery stock; profits on orange growing; profits on poultry, 
bees, &c.; cost of horses, mules, furniture, hired help, dry 

oods, groceries, &c., &c.; cost of board'and travelling in 


lorida. 
COLONEY, TALBOT & CO., 
Refer to Bank of Jacksonville. Jacksonville, Fla. 


VIRGINIA FARMS (or San er 


sued, Free. H. L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 


Marsiand Farms, for fruit, grain, and grass, on Salt- 
water, within 6 hours ride on cars and steamers to best 
markets and largest cities on Atlantic coast. Catalogue and 
Mapfree. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, Md. 


CA LI FO R N 1A. Full description by coun- 


ties: 200-page pamphlet 
and map; price 50 cents, postage ae. 
McAFEE BROTHERS, Land Agents, 
234 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
S cheap. Catalogues free. 
' A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


entral Missouri Farm for sale. 173 acres. Suitable 
for Fruit and Dairy. Good location. Well improved. 
Good soil. Mildclimate. Would divide. Address, 
W. S. BENEDICT, Boonville, Mo. 























ARMS.—Mild climate; profitable and productive ; 
$500 to $2,000. Best of markets. New land, $20 per 
acre. Terms easy. Cc. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The State of Michigan has more than 4,500 miles of rail- 
road and 1,600 miles of Lake pre eae schools and 
churches in every county, public buildings all paid for, and 
no debt. Its soil and climate combine to produce large 
crops, and it is the best fruit State in the Northwest. Sey- 
eral million acres of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet 
in the market at low prices. The State has issued a NEW 
PAMPHLET coniaiving a map and descriptions of the 
soil, crops and general resources of every county in the 
State, which may be had free of charge by writing to the 
Comm’R OF IMMIGRATION, DETROIT, MICH. 








A DAY AND MORE TO INDUSTRIOUS 
5 PEOPLE. Address OFNER & CO., Philada., Pa. 








STOCK RAISING 





[NovEMBER, 





KANSAS = 


“THE GOLDEN BELT” 


ALONG THE 
KANSAS DIVISION U. P. R’WAY 


WOOL CROWING 








Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water 


ORN and WHEAT 


170,000,000 bus. Corn. 35,000,000 Wheat. 


The Best in the Eastern Market. 


Pamphlets and Maps free. B, MCALLASTER Land Commis’r, Kansas City, Mo. 











Land of Plenty. 
ANOS 


Blue Earth, Brown, Watonwan, Martin, Cotton-wood, 
Jackson, Nobles and Murray Counties, in Southwestern 
Minnesota, now have an assured Wheat crop of over 20 
bushels per acre, with Corn, Rye, Oats, Barley, Flax, etc., 
promising abundance such as never before known. Now is 
the time to buy lands in this most fertile, beautiful and 
healthful region, which has competing railways, abundant 
meadows, cheap fuel, spring water lakes and cheap lands. 
Apply to J. H. DRAKE, 

Land Commissioner, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 





Vehicle made. 
Rides as easy with one_per- 
son as with two. “ he Springs 
lengthen and shorten according to the weight 
they carry. Equally well adapted to rough countr, 

roads and fine irives of cities. Manufactured an 

sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 
Patentee, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


cHiCAco.1LL. ABBOTT BUGGY CO 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Jwo Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 cach, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 


Easiest ridin 

















Three Subscribers one year. ........ $4, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... «+. $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year........... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year. .....2..44- $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers One year ...... 2.44 $8, or $1.14 each. 
Fight Subscribers one yea?’.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 


[2 Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{.2~ Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America, except Newfoundland. Add 14 
cents extra per year for papers sent outside of the United 
States and British America, except to Africa. For the 
last named country the extra charge is 38cts. per year, 
to cover extra postage, and Single Numbers, 17 cents, post- 
paid..... Remittances, payable to Order of Orange Judd 
Company, may be sent in form of Checks or Drafts on 
N.Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. O. Money Orders; 
or in Registered Letters, such letters to have tie money 
or Postal Notes enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 41 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extraif to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 26 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time. at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, President. 











This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
t is unequalled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 


Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CO., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Canvassers Wanted. 


Mammoth Cave, 


EDMONSON CoO., KY. 
On Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Eighty- 
five Miles from Louisville. 
The most interesting natural curiosity in the world! The 
largest Cavern known! 
Everybody will be interested to visit it. For maps, rates, 
routes, and other information address 
W. C. COMSTOCK, Box 6, Lonisville, Ky, 


ESTABLISHED 1804. NO PATENT $ NO PAY: 
1 Devices, Com- 


btained for Machani 
pounds, Designs and Labels. All preli- 
minary examinations as to patentability 
of inventions free. Our ‘* Guide tor Obtain- 
ing Patents ”’ is sent free everywhere, 


Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Our Book on Needle- 
work gives full and 
intelligent instruc. 
EB tions in the art of 


making Modern Point, Honiton and Macrame Lace, also how 
t do Kensington, Arasene, and all other kinds of 
Embroidery, with diagrams showing how the stitches are 
made. How to knit and crochet window and mantel Lam- 
brequins, with cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys’ 
Sacks, Mittens, Afghans and fifty other useful articles. How 
to make Tattin, Ru ys, &c. Profusely illustrated. Price 
35 cents; Four for $4.00 

Stamping Outfit of {0 full size, Perforated Patterns, Pow- 
der Distributing Pad, Instrrctions &c¢., 60 Cents. 
Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. Y. 























Hand & Power 


Born Shellers . Mea 


a Horse Powers, 
ae WIND MILLS 


CULTIVATORS, za 
SFEED GRINDERS and 
CORN STALK CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES MAN'T’G 00.420 %32%2!°%, 














ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION, 


Ordinary Pages.$1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Corer Page—&2.00 ner litte. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

GERMAN EDITION. y 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. ; 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 ets. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
{2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 

Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway New York. 








